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Notes. 


LAMB, BURTON, AND FRANCIS 
SPIERA. 


In the third appendix to his ‘ Life of Charles 
Lamb,’ 1905, vol. ii. p. 324, Mr. E. V. Lucas 
includes among “the actual volumes which 
Lamb possessed, as described in various 
catalogues,’ the following: “ Springer. 
Relation of the Fearful Estate of Francis 
Spiraea. 12mo”; and adds that the copy 
contains a MS. note, “‘ This Book was written 
by one Springer, a lawyer.” As Mr. Lucas 
refrains from any comment on this curiously 
inaccurate ascription, it may be as well to 
show, in the first place, that there was no 
such a person as “‘ Springer, a lawyer,” and, 
secondly, that the man out of whose name 
this phantom has been called up was not the 
author of the above-mentioned book. 

There can, I think, be no reasonable doubt 
that Lamb, if it was he who made the 
memorandum, had drawn an_ erroneous 
inference from a passage in his favourite 
Burton :— 

‘* There is a most memorable example of Francis 
Spiraea an Aduocate of Padua. A® 1545. that being 


| desperate, by no counsell of learned men could 
| bee comforted, hee felt as he said, the paines 
of hell in his soule, in all other things hee dis- 
coursed a right, but in this most mad. Fris- 
melica, Bellouat and some other excellent Physi- 
tians, could neither make him eat, drinke, or 
sleepe, no perswasion could ease him. Neuer 
pleaded any man so well for himselfe, as this man 
did against himselfe, and so he desperatly died : 
Springer a Lawyer hath written his life.”— 
‘Anatomy of Melancholy,’ 3.4.2.4, pp. 780- 
781, Ist ed., 1621. 

To “ Francis Spira ” there is a marginal note 
“Goulart.” The title of Simon Goulart’s 
work in which Spiera’s story can be read is 
‘ Histoires Admirables et Memorables de 
Nostre Temps.’ A second edition of this 
(first vol.) was published at Rouen in 1606. 
The part about Spiera is fol. 120 verso— 
125 verso. I suspect, however, that Burton 
had been “tumbling over” an English 
translation, ‘‘ Admirable And Memorable 
Histories Containing the wonders of our 
time. Collected into French out of the best 
Authors. By I. [sic] Goulart. And out of 
French into English. By Ed. Grimeston,” 
London, 1607. This version shares with the 
French editions that I have examined the 
blunder of 1545 for 1548, but shows several 
verbal resemblances to Burton’s text: ‘“ for 
in all other things he discoursed grauely and 
constantly,” p. 188; ‘“‘neyther was there 
euer man heard pleading better for himselfe, 
then Spiera did then against himselfe,”’ 
p. 194; ‘ This which is worthy of considera- 
tion among the Histories of our time, is 
drawne out of a discourse published by 
Maister Henrie Scringer [the French has 
““M. Henri Scrimger’’], a learned Lawyer,” 
p. 196. The learned lawyer was Henry 
Scrymgeour or Scrimger, 1506-72. See 
*D.N.B,’ Under the designation of 
“Henricus Scotus” he was the author of 
‘Exemplvm Memorabile Desperationis In 
Francisco Spera Propter Abiuratam Fidei 
Confessionem’ on pp. 62-95 of ‘ Francisci 
Spier, Qui Quod susceptam semel Euange- 
lice ueritatis professionem abnegasset, dam- 
nassetque, in horrendam inecidit despera- 
tionem, Historia A quatuor summis viris, 
summa fide conscripta,” &c., Basel, 1550. 
The transition from Scringer to Springer 
may have been hastened by the fact that 
Jakob Sprenger, part author of ‘ Malleus 
Maleficarum,’ figures in Burton more than 
once as Springer. 

Thus far concerning Springer; but who 
wrote the book in Lamb’s library? This 
work in the earliest edition that I have come 
across (London, 1649) bears the title “A 
Relation Of The Fearful Estate Of Francis 
Spira, In the year 1548. Compiled by 
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Natth. [sic] Bacon, Esq.” I have seen 
another edition of 1653. The imprimatur 
is dated December 2, 1637. The writer of 
the life of Nathaniel Bacon (1593-1660) 
in the ‘ D.N.B.’ is clearly wrong when, after 
saying that Bacon “has also been credited 
with the authorship of the curious piece 
(probably a translation) ‘A Relation,’’ 
&ec., and mentioning that the first edition 
was published anonymously in 1638, he 
proceeds: “It was not, apparently, until 
the publication of that of 1665, some years 
after his death, that it was said on the title- 
page to have been ‘ compiled’ by Nathaniel 
Bacon.’ With respect to Bacon’s sources, 
he plainly states in his preface that his 
work is largely based on the various writers 
in the ‘ Historia ’ :— 

‘*T acknowledge that there hath been formerly 
a Book published in our Mother tongue, con- 
cerning this subject, but as far as I can learn 
(for I could never yet obtain any of them) it 
was nothing so large and various as this present 
Treatise, and as I have heard, a translation of 
only one of the Tractates from whence I have 
gathered this present Discourse in part. Con- 
cerning my care and fidelitie in this businesse, it 
is such as I may truely say without changing of 
colour, that there is not one sentence of all this 
Work attributed unto the person of Spira, but it 
hath its warrant, either from the Epistles of 
Vergerius and Gribaldus, Professours of the Law 
in Padua, or from the discourses of Hen. Scringer 
a Scotish man, Sigismund Gelons [sic] a Tran- 
silvanian, and Mart. Bocha [sic] a Divine of Basil : 

neither have I taken any other libertie then as a 
relation to weave the aforesaid Discourses one 
within another, so as those which under several 
Writers, were before counted several, are now 
by my indeavours reduced into one intire History, 
connexed by due succession of time and occasion.” 
—Kd. 1653. 

It should be added that the writer of an 
‘“‘Introduction’’ to the book speaks of 
having compared 
** this labour of a worthy Gentleman (who faith- 
fully translated it out of Italian, French and Dutch 
Letters) with the Latine of Calius Secundus 
Curio, Mattheus Gribaldus,....Sigismond Gelous a 
Transilvanian, Henricus Scotus [i.e., the writers 
in the ‘ Historia ’], and find it accord with them.”’ 
—Ed. 1653, and at end of ed. 1649. 

The book ‘formerly published in our 
Mother tongue ”’ I take to be ‘ A notable and 
maruailous epistle of the famous Doctor, 
Mathewe Gribalde, professor of the law, in the 
vniversity of Padua: concerning the terrible 
iudgement of god, vpon hym that for feare 
of men, denyeth Christ and the knowen 
veritie: uyth a Preface of Doctor Caluine. 
Translated out of Latin intoo English by 
E. A. Anno 1550, in August,’ the translator, 
as shown by an acrostical epigram on A v 
verso, was Edward Aglionby. Robert Bur- 
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ton’s copy of this book is in the Bodleian, 
which also possesses his copy of the 
‘Francisci Spiere....Historia’ of 1550 
mentioned above. EpDWaRD BENSLY. 





GRAY’S ‘ELEGY’: 
TRANSLATIONS AND PARODIES. 


By the interest in this subject shown in the 
past by readers of ‘N. & Q.,’ I am led to 
think that a check-list of the various. 
translations, parodies, and imitations will 
prove useful ; besides, I wish to ask several 
questions which, after working through the 
British Museum and other collections, I am 
still unable to answer. 


I. TRANSLATIONS. 


See 1S. i. 101, 138, 150, 221, 306, 389; 
258. iii. 88; 58. iv. 255; 6S. ii. 466; 10S. 
i, 487; ii. 92,175; v. 306, 357, 428, 477, 511. 


Armenian. 

Anonymous.—In ‘ Beauties of English Poets,’ 

Venice, 1852, pp. 149-77 
French. 

D. B.—In his ‘ Poésies de Gray, traduites en 
francais,’ Paris, 1797. Reprinted by Le Mierre, 
Paris, 1798. In the ‘ Biogr. universelle,’ 1857, 
xvii. 405, D. B. is identified as M. Dubois, curé of 
Angers. What is the authority for this ? 

P. Guedon de Berchére. Croydon, Surrey, 
1788. 

Pierre Jean George Cabanis.—When and where: 
was this first published ? 

Pp. J. Charrin, Paris, 1808. —Reprinted by MM. 
Roger, ‘ Le champ du repos,’ Paris, 1816, ii. 401-7, 
and by Torri, 1817. 

Francois de Chateaubriand.—In his ‘ uvres 
completes,’ Paris, 1836, xxiv. 43 ff. 

Marie Joseph de Chénier. Paris, An 13 (1805). 
—J. Martin, 1839, erroneously ascribes it to 
Le Tourneur. Reprinted by Torri, 2nd ed., 1843. 

Louis Pierre Couret de Villeneuve. — According 
to The Literary World, New York, 1849, v. 405, 
a translation was made by this writer. I have 
not been able to find it. 

Antoine de Cournand.—In La Décade Phiilo- 
——* 30 Messidor, 1802, iv. 182-5. 

. D. Chatham, 1806. —Who was he ? 

Sia. —See under D. 33., 

A. Elwall. Paris, 1887. 

Fayolle.—Information desired concerning this: 
translation, which I have not been able to see. 

Gaston.—In the ‘ Petite encyclopédie poétique,” 
1804, p. 161. 

Jacques Louis Grénus.—In ‘ Fables diverses,” 
Paris, 1807, ii. 323-30. Was there any earlier 
edition ? Reprinted by Torri, 1817. 

Alfred J. U. Hennet.—In his ‘Poétique anglaise,” 
Paris, 1806, iii. 368-79. 

L. C. Hoyau.—In his ‘ Poésies traduites en 
vers francais,’ Paris, 1837, 8vo. 

Nicholas le Deist de Kérivalant.—In ‘ Al- 
manach des Muses,’ Paris, 1797, pp. 147-52. 
Also Paris, 1804. 
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Citizen Kivalant.—Same as Kérivalant, y.v. Cf. 
‘ Bibl. universelle,’ Paris, 1858, xxi. 541. 

Le Mierre. See under D. B. above. 

Did Le Tourneur translate the Elegy ? Cf. 


the statement above under Chénier. 

Hippolyte Marvint.—In his ‘Souvenirs de 
collége,’ Paris, 1840. 

Madame Susanne Curchod de Nasse Necker.— 
In her ‘ Variétés littéraires,’ Paris, 1768, iv. 168. 
1 have not been able to see this, and should be 
glad to have the reference verified or corrected. 

J. Roberts. London, 1875. 

Sapinaud.—In ‘ Le cimeti¢re et Le printemps 
traduits,’ Paris, 1822, 8vo. 

Adrien de Sarrazin.—In an appendix to his 
: — printemps de Kleist,’ Paris, 1802. 

F. D. V. Paris, 1813. 

Villovielle. —Writing to Nicholls on 22 May, 
1770, Gray speaks of a Marquis de Villev ielle, 
who, he says, had translated him by way of 
exercise. Was this translation ever published, 
and what poems did it include ? 


German. 

Anonymous.—In The Kaleidoscope, Liverpool, 
20) May, 1823, N.S. iii. 372-3. 

Friedrich Wilhelm Gotter. 1771.—Information 
desired concerning the first edition. Said to have 
appeared also in the ‘Musen Almanach,’ but 
I cannot find it there. Also in his ‘ Gedichte,’ 
1771, i. 1382-45, and in Torri, 2nd ed., 1842. 

Ludwig Theoboul Kosengarten.—In his 
‘ Gedichte,’ Vienna, 1816, i. 123 (I have not seen 
this), and in Torri, 1817. Did this appear in the 
*‘Musen Almanach ’ ? 

William Mason.—In Torri, 1817; said to have 
appeared in Mason’s German translation of 
Gray’s works, Leipsic, 1776. Information desired 
concerning this work, which is not listed in Kayser 
and is not in the British Museum. 

Niclas Miiller. New York, 1874.—In the 
Boston Public Library. 

Johann Baptist Rupprecht.—In his ‘ Poetical 
Translations from the English,’ Part I., Vienna, 
1812, pp. 62-8. Have not seen this. Reprinted 
in Torri, 2nd ed., 1843. 

Johann Gottfried Seume.—In his ‘ Collected 
Poems,’ Riga, 1801, which I have not seen. Any 
earlier edition? Did it appear in the ‘ Musen 


Almanach’? It is in his ‘ Siimmtliche Werke,’ 
Leipsic, 1826, i. 6-12 and v. 16-22. 
Greek. 


Not in 
Did it appear earlier ? 


Giosafatte Cipriani.—-In Torri, 1817. 
Torri’s 2nd ed., 1843. 

William Cooke. Cambridge, 1785. 

Charles Coote. London, 1794. 

George Denman. Cambridge, 1871. 

J. Norbury. Eton, 1793.—There was also a 
2nd ed. in the same year. 

John Plumptre translated the Epitaph only, 
and appended it to his ‘ Ecloga sacra Alexandri 
Pope,’ Wigorniz, 1795. 

Bowyer Edward Sparke. London, 1794. 

Edward Tew. London, 1795. 

Richard Ward.— In his ‘ Celebria quaedam 


Anglorum poemata latine reddita,’ London, 
1860, pp. 79-97. 
Stephen Weston. London, 1794. 
Hebrew. 


_ Giuseppe Venturi. In Torri, 1817 and 1843; 
in the 2nd ed. in Roman letters. 
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Hungarian. 


Rossi Janos. Rome, 1827. 


Italian. 
Paolo Giuseppe Baraldi. Modena, 
Tipografica, 1816.—I have not seen this. 
Antonio Buttura. In La Domenica (according 
to Torri); then in his ‘ L’arte poetica di Boileaw 
Despréaux recata in versi italiani,’ Paris, 1806, 


Societ® 


pp. 180-36. I have seen only the latter. 

Michel Angelo Castellazzi—In Torri, 1817.. 
Did this appear earlier ? 

Francesco Cavazzocca. Verona, 1835.—Re- 


printed in Torri, 2nd ed., 1843 

Melchiorre Cesarotti. Padua, 1772. 

Abbate Crocchi.—In Sleator’s edition, Dublin, 
1775, pp. 153-66. 

Giuseppe Gennari. Padua, Comino, 1772. 

J. Giannini. 2nd ed., London, 1782.—When: 
did the Ist ed. appear ? 

Domenico Gregori.—In ‘Scelta di Poesie dii 
pit celebri autori inglesi, recati in versi italiani,’ 
Rome, 1821, vol. i., which I have not seen. 

Agostino Isola. Cambridge, 1782.—In 
Astor Library, New York. 

Marco Lastri. Florence, Moiike, 1784.—I have- 
not seen this. Reprinted in Torri, 1817. 

Michele Leoni. Turin, Pomba, 1815.—I have- 
not seen this. Reprinted in Torri, 2nd ed., 1843. 

Lorenzo Mancini.—In his ‘ Saggio sull’ uomo e 
Lettera da’ Abelardo ad Eloisa of Pope,’ Florence, 
1835, which I have not seen. Reprinted in Torri,. 
2nd ed., 1843. 

Angelica Palli. 1874.—This is mentioned by 
Teza in Nuova Antologia, 3rd Ser. xxiii. 363. 
Where was it published 

Elisabetta Sesler Bond.—In ‘La morale inglese,”” 
Venice. 1815, pp. 65 ff. This reference is from 
Torri, who reprints the translation in his 2nd ed.,. 
1843. 

Martin Sherlock. 1779 ?—Cf. 10S. ii. 92. 

E. Teza. In Nuova Antologia, 3rd ser. xxiii. 
363-8, 16 Sept., 1889. 

Giuseppe Torelli. Verona, Carattoni, 1776. 

Domenico Trant.—In Torri, Ist ed., 1817. 

Taddeo Wiel. In his ‘ Versioni da Thomas 
Gray, John Keats, Lord Byron, Percy Bysshe- 
Shelley, Robert Browning,’ Venice, 1906. 

Giacomo Zanella. In his ‘ Varie 
poetiche,’ Florence, 1887. 


the- 


versioni' 


Japanese. 
In ‘ Shintaishi-Sho’ (‘ Poems in New Style’). 
Tokio (?), 1882. I should be glad of further infor- 
mation concerning this. 


Latin. 


‘Gray’s Elegy rendered into. 
Oxford, James Parker & Co..,. 


Anonymous. 
Latin Elegiacs.’ 
1876. 

Christopher Anstey and William Hayward 
Roberts. Cambridge, University Press, 1762.— 
Published anonymously. 

Giovanni Francesco Barbieri.—In Torri, 
ed., 1817. 

Benedetto del Bene. 

W. A. Clarke. Oxford, Blackwell, 1904. 

Sir Alexander J. FE. Cockburn, Lord Chief 
Justice.—About 1871. Reprinted Boston, Dort-- 
man, 1900. 

Giovanni Costa. 


1st 


Verona, Mainardi, 1817. 


Padua, Comino, 1772. 
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*‘Musze Berkhamstedienses,’ Berk- 
Hlas this translator 


Deck, | 


J. D.—In 
hamsted, McDowall, 1793. 
been identified ? 

Henry Strahan Dickinson. 
1849. ' < ; 
H. J. Dodwell, 1884. — Information desired 
concerning it: how does it begin ? | 

S. N. E. London, 1824, 4to.—Who was the | 
translator ? 

Antonio Evangelj. 
seen this. 

. C. Felton. London, Longman, 2nd 
1822.—When was the first edition published ? 

G.—In The Gentileman’s Magazine, 1793, Ixiii. 
69, 166, 261, 360. Who was he ? 


Ipswich, 


Padua, 1772.—I have not 


ed., 


G{avin] H[amilton]. Edinburgh, Douglas & 
Foulis, 1877. fet i 
D. B. Hickie. 1823, 8vo.—Not in the British 


Museum. At 10 S. i. 487 this is said to be re- 
ferred to in The Classical Journal, xxviii. 377 ; 
-the reference seems to be wrong. 

William Hildyard. London, 1838, 
Not in the British Museum. 

Robert B. Kennard. Oxford, Parker, 1892. 

Benjamin Hall Kennedy.—In his ‘ Between 
Whiles,’ London, Bell, 1877, and in ‘ Sabrinew 
Corolla,’ 4th ed., London, Bell, 1890. 

R. Langrishe, Eton} College.—In  Gray’s 
* Works,’ ed. Mason, London, 1775, ii. 205-13. 

Robert Lloyd.—In his ‘ Poems,’ London, 1762, 
pp. 239-57. Also in Gray’s ‘Poems,’ Dublin, 
1768, pp. 115-25. $ : 

John Heyrick Macaulay.—In ‘ Arundines Cami,’ 

841. 

, i. A.J. Munro. Privately printed, 1874. 

Murphy.—Mentioned by Torri, 2nd ed., 1843, 

. xv. More information desired. 

Sidney George Owen.—In ‘Musa Clauda,’ 
Clarendon Press, 1898. 

J. Pycroft, Brighton, 1879, 8vo.—Not in the 
British Museum. What is the first line ? 

Henry T. Liddell, Earl of Ravensworth.— 
Neither this nor the following is in the British 
Museum. Information desired. 

H. Sewell. 1875.—Where published ? Or is 
the edition cited by Bradshaw (p. 316), Romford, 
1876, the only one published ? ; 

P. B. Shelley translated the Epitaph.—Printed 


12mo.— 





in Medwin’s ‘ Life of Shelley,’ 1808 (?), i. 48 

Canon Sheringham. 1901.—I have not seen 
his. 
' Goldwin Smith translated stanzas 1-38 and 
the rejected stanza beginning ‘‘ Hark, how the 
sacred calm,’ in ‘ Anthologia Oxoniensis,’ 
London, 1816. 





Giuseppe Venturi.—In Torri, Ist ed., 1817. 
Gilbert Wakefield. Cambridge, Archdeacon, 


1776. 

Cc. A. Wheelwright.—In his ‘ Poems, Original 
and Translated,’ 2nd ed., 1811, ii. 67-78. Date 
of Ist ed. ? At 10S. i. 487 said to be referred to in 
The Classical Journal, xi. 675; the reference is 
apparently wrong. / 

J. Wright. London, T. Lewis, 1786.—I have 
not seen this. 

I lately saw a translation (‘T. Graii Elegeia 
Latine redditum’) which began “ Devexum 
cecinere diem pulsa ara, boumque.” The English 
and the Latin occupied pp. 4-21 of some pam- 

~phlet or book. Canany one tell me whose version 
this is and where it appeared ? Quite probably 
it is one of those noted above. 





Portuguese. 

Anonymous (?).—Four lines quoted in The 
Genlleman’s Magazine, 1839, N.S. xii. 470. 

Antonio de Aracejo.—According to 1 S. ii. 306, 
said to have been privately printed at Lisbon 
toward the close of the eighteenth century. Can 
some one give the exact date? Reprinted by 
Boulard in ‘ Traductions interlinéaires,’ Paris, 
1802. 

H. E. Almeida Coutinho Porto, 2nd ed., 1837. 
—Date of Ist ed. ? 

Russian. 

V. A. Zhukovsky.—In Viesinik Evropy, Decem- 
ber, 1802, part vi. 319-25. Can any one supply 
information concerning Zhukovsky’s second trans- 
lation, made in 1839 ? Cf. 108. v. 357. 

Spanish. 


Anonymous (?).—Referred to in The Gentleman’s 
Maguzine, 1839, N.S. xii. 470. 


José Antonio Miralla. Privately printed. 
1904(?).—A copy is in the Boston Public Library. 
Welsh. 


D. Davies. Caerfyrddin, I. Evans. 1798. 

T. J. Thomas. Tlandyssul, J. D. Lewis, 1908. 

Excluding the last one mentioned in the 
Latin group, the number of translations noted 
above is: Armenian, 1; French, 22; Ger- 
man, 7; Greek, 10; Hebrew, 1; Hungarian, 


1; Italian, 21; Japanese, 1; Latin, 35; 
Portuguese, 3; Russian, 1; Spanish, 2; 


Welsh, 2. Total, 107. 
Cxiark 8. Nortuvp. 
Munieh. 
(To be continued. ) 





SIGNS OF OLD LONDON. 
(See 11 8S. i. 402, 465; ii. 323.) 


THE subjoined list of signs is compiled from 
the original MS. treasury books (7.e., the 
wardens’ accounts) of one of the minor City 
companies, c. 1530-1704. 


Temp. circa Henry VIII. and Edward VI. 


Rose, Coleman Street. 

St. John’s Head, Gracious Street. 

Star, Cheapside (‘‘ Sterre in Chepe ’’). 
Cardinal’s Hat [? Lombard Street]. 

Three Tuns at Guildhall Gate. 

Stocks Tavern [in the Stocks Market]. 

? Nag’s Head (‘* Horsehed ”’), Cheapside. 
Dagger, Cheapside (‘‘ Dagar in Chepe ’’). 
Bull’s Head, Cheapside (‘* Bullhed in Chepe ’’). 
Cross, Tower Street. 

Dolphin, Tower Street. 

? Snipe, Eastcheap (‘‘ Snytte in estchepe ”’). 
George, Bread Street. 

Red Lyon (no place named). 

Gun (‘‘ Gonne ’’), Billingsgate. 

Castle, Paternoster Row. 

White Horse, Friday Street. 
Greyhound, ' Fleet Street. 
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Temp. Elizabeth. 


Mitre, Bread Street. 

Bishop’s Head, Lombard Street. 
Bell, Fish Street. 

Mermaid, Bread Street. 

Castle, Wood Street. 

Star, Cheapside (‘‘ Star in Cheape ’’). 
Dolphin, New Fish Street. 

Saracen’s Head [? Snow Hill]. 
King’s Head, Old Change. * 

George, Bread Street. 

Pope’s Head, Lombard Street. 

Bell, Aldgate. 

White Horse (no locality). 

Boar’s Head, Old Fish Street. 

Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. 

Nag’s Head, Cheapside (‘‘horsse hedd in Cheape ”’). 
Swan, Crooked Lane. 

King’s Head, Fish Street. 

Three Tuns, Guildhall Gate.t+ 
Chequer, Dowgate. 

Greyhound, Leadenhall. 

Purse, Old Bailey. 

King’s Head, Old Change. 

Red Lion, St. Nicholas Shambles. 
Mitre, Bread Street Hill. 

Snipe, Eastcheap (“‘ Snyte, Fastchepe ’’). 
Mermaid, Friday Street. 


Temp. James I. 
King’s Head, Old Change. 
Boar’s Head, Eastcheap. 
Maidenhead, Candlewick Street. 
Windmill, Coleman Street. 
Queen’s Head, Queenhithe. 
Rose at Queenhithe. 
Dolphin (no place named). 
Sun, at Cripplegate. 
White Horse (as before). 
Mermaid, Bow Lane. 
Flying Horse (locality unspecified). 


Temp. Charles I. 


Rose and Crown (no place). 
Nag’s Head Tavern, Cheapside. 
Castle Tavern [? Lad Lane]. 
Dagger, Friday Street. 

Ship Tavern, Old Bailey. 

Dog Tavern at Ludgate. 

Rose, Temple Bar. 

Sun Tavern, Milk Street. 

Goat, Long Lane. 


Temp. Charles II. 


King’s Arms, Newgate Street. 
Coffee Bourse, Temple Bar. 
Rose Tavern, Poultry. 

Dog Tavern, Garlick Hill. 
George, Ironmonger Lane. 
Angel, Old Change. 

George, Milk Street. 

Half Moon, Cheapside. 

Mitre, Cheapside. 

Sun, Milk Street. 





* This house belonged to the Company. 

+ Between this and the earlier reference occurs 
mention of the ‘3 Tonnes at Olde hawle gate ”’ ; 
later we have the ‘‘ Thre Tonnes att Gyld havle.”’ 





Temp. James II. 


| Swan Tavern, Old Fish Street. 


Sun Tavern, behind the Exchange. 

Golden Lyon, Fetter Lane. 

Crooked Billet, Maiden Lane. 

King’s Head, Fleet Street. 

Dolphin, Lombard Street. 

King’s Arms, Cateaton Street. 

Crown Tavern, Leadenhall Street. 

Castle, Paternoster Row. 

Crown, Honey Lane Market. 
Temp. William and Mary. 

Queen’s Arms [? Newgate Street]. 

Old Dog Tavern (no place). 

Cock Alehouse (ditto). 

Wonder Tavern (ditto). 

Cross Keys Tavern, Holborn, 

Horn Tavern, Fleet Street. 

Three Tuns, Newgate Street. 

Bell, Bread Street. 

Bull Head [sic], Wood Street. 

Feathers, Cheapside. 

Dean’s Head [St. Martin’s-le-Grand]. 

Rummer, Queen Street. 

Dog, Newgate. 

Swan, Dowgate. 

Horn Tavern, Doctor’s Commons. 

Feathers Tavern (ditto). 

Mitre Tavern, Paul’s Church Yard. 

Ship Tavern (no locality). 

King’s Head, Old Exchange. 

Baptist Head [? Clerkenwell]. 

Crown Tavern, Guildhall. 

From the nature of the references to the 
signs it would appear that all, or nearly 
all of them, were taverns or other houses of 
refreshment ; beyond this the records yield 
no further information, so far as the great 
majority of the signs are concerned. While 
the arrangement of the list is from first to 
last purely chronological, it seems advisable 
to add a note of caution in regard to the 
division into regnal periods, the latter being 
merely approximate, and making no allow- 
ance for overlapping. 

Witit1am McMurray. 





‘First AERIAL Suip.’’—In these days of 
improved, though still dangerous aeronautics, 
I would call attention to an advertisement 
put forth by the European Aeronautical 
Society, and printed in The Atheneum, 
pp. 573, 589, 25 July and 1 August, 1835 :— 

“<< Brrsr AERIAL SHrIp.—The Eagle, 160 feet 
long, 50 feet high, 40 feet wide, manned by a 
Crew of Seventeen, constructed for establishing 
direct Communications between the several 
Capitals of Europe. The First Experiment of 
this New System of AFRIAL NAVIGATION will be 
made from London to Paris and back again. 
May be viewed from Six in the Morning till Dusk, 
in the Dock Yard of the Society, at the entrance 
of Kensington, Victoria-road, facing Kensington 
Gardens, between the First Turnpike from Hyde 
Park Corner and the Avenue to Kensington 
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Palace.—Admittance every day of the week, 1s. 
The Public is admitted on Sundays after Divine 
‘Service. Free Admission the whole year (Sun- 
days and Holidays included) for Members of the 
‘Society and their Friends.” 

This looks rather like a hoax. One does 
not see how the ship could be intended to 
travel from city to city, and yet be on 
exhibition the whole year at Kensington. 
The advertisement may have been suppressed 
after the second date named, on this account. 

RicHarRD H. THORNTON. 

36, Upper Bedford Place, W.C. 


SWEETAPPLE SuRNAMF.— The surname 
Sweetapple (see ante, p. 3) occurs in the 
oldest remaining .Episcopal Register of 
Chichester, that of Bishop Robert Rede. 
Richard Swetappell, Swetappull, or Swet- 
appyll (the name is thus variously spelt), 
‘was & vicar-choral in the Cathedral, and was 
ordained priest by Rede on St. Matthew’s 
Day, 1398, at the presentation of the Priory 
of Boxgrave (now Boxgrove). He attended 
the Bishop’s Visitations of the Cathedral in 
1397 and 1409. At the former a complaint 
was lodged against him, Philip Goldston, 
and Richard Juldewyn, “ that they are too 
quarrelsome and pugnacious.” They are 
warned to behave better in future under 
penalty of 20d. to be applied to the common 
fund of the vicars. In 1407 he has become a 
notary public by Apostolical authority, and 
subscribes as such to the formal election of 
Dean Hasele in that year. He was employed 
at Boxgrave in 1409 on the election of a 
Prior there. 

In the churchwardens’ accounts of St. 
Edmund and St. Thomas, Sarum (Salisbury, 
1896), I note the following :— 

1586/7, p. 134. For pewes. It’m for James 
Swrebaples 12d. 

1587/8, p. 136. James Swete Apple for mending 
of a pin and nayles 5d. [Other items follow. ] 

1624/5, p. 181. Sam Sweetapple and _ his 
partner for iiij days sawinge of Timber 9s. 4d. 

[Other items.] 

The name is to be found in the ‘ Clergy 
List’ of the present year. CrctL DEEDEs. 


Chichester. 

“CHARTUARY”’: ‘“ TaLE.”’—W. Rastell 
in 1534 printed in Fleet Street 
“these xii. bookes, that ys to wyt Natura 


breuium, The olde tenures, Lyttylton tenures, 
The new talys, The artycles upon the new talys, 
Dyuersyte of courtys, Justyce of peas, The 


chartuary, Court baron,” &e. 

The book with the inviting title ‘The new 
talys’ turns out to be ‘ Noue narrationes,’ 
and the following book is the ‘ Articuli ad 
narrationes nouas pertinentes formati.’ The 


r Chartuary ’ (pp. 361-89) is a collection of 
precedents of charters, bonds, acquittances, 
and the like. I note these words for the 
Supplement to the ‘ N.E.D.’ Fi 


“Hic Locus opir, Amat,’ &c. — In 
‘Variorum in Europa Itinerum Delicie,’ 
collected by Nathan Chytreus, 2nd ed., 1599, 
s.v. ‘ Brixiana,’ p. 254, is the following :— 

In Palatio Capitanei. 

Hic locus odit, amat, punit, conservat, honorat, 
Nequitiem, pacem, crimina, jura, probos. 
Exactly the same words appear in ‘ Select 

Christiani Orbis Delicie,’ by Franciscus 

Sweertius (Sweerts), 1608, p. 177, s8.v. 

‘ Brixiana,’ probably copied from Chytreus. 

Each verb governs the substantive lying 

under it. 

I find almost the same lines in an old 
commonplace book, viz., 

Hec domus odit, amat, punit, conservat, honorat, 
Nequitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, probos. 

In this extract from some newspaper or 
book (no date, probably put in some 60 
years ago) it is said that they “may be 
read in front of the Town-hall in Leipsic.” 

The lines according to the Chytrzus 
version, excepting that the words “ Nequi- 
tiam, leges,’’ take the place of ‘‘ Nequitiem, 
pacem,” are given in Murray’s ‘ Handbook 
for Travellers in Central Italy,’ 9th ed., 
1875, p. 184. There they are said to be 
behind, and above, the seats of the judges 
in the court of the Podesta in the Palazzo 
Pretorio in Pistoia. 

Baedeker’s ‘Handbook for Northern 
Italy,’ 7th ed., 1886, p. 370, confirms 
Murray’s book, and gives 1507 as the date 
of the inscription. 

I have found no mention in either Murray 
or Baedeker of the lines as existing at either 
Brescia or Leipsic. Probably they were 
frequently used as an epigram in courts of 
justice. 

I add another version which I had noted 
but forgotten :— 

Hecce domus dat, amat, punit, conservat, honorat, 
Hquitiam, pacem, crimina, jura, bonos. 1620. 

1.@., 

This court does right, loves peace, preserves the 


aws 

Corrects the wrong, honours the righteous cause. 

This epigram (presumably in the Latin only) 
is given as an inscription on the sessions 
house at Spittle-in-the-Street (Linc.) in 
Stephen Whatley’s ‘ England’s Gazetteer, 
1751. 

It may be that there are other versions 
of the epigram in other places. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 
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““GourRD”’ or *‘GoorD,”’ BuILDING TERM. 
—I have recently encountered this word 
in West Cornwall on some tendering for 
stonewalling, the prices given being so 
much a “ gourd.’”’ From inquiry I find that 
by this term is meant a run of 9 feet by 5 feet 
high ; but a few miles off the measurement 
varies. The word is new to me, and I do 
not find it in the ‘ E.D.D.’ YGREC. 





CONSPIRATORS OF 1562.—There seems 
nothing to add to the excellent account of 
Arthur and Edmund Pole in the ‘ D.N.B..,’ 
except that it would seem that they were 
arrested at “‘The Dolphin Inn,” which 
was apparently close to St. Olave’s steps on 
the south side of London Bridge, and not, 
as is there stated, “‘ near the Tower.” 

As to the other four conspirators arrested 
with them, (1) Anthony Fortescue has been 
the subject of much interesting and erudite 
discussion at 9 S. vii. 327, 435; viii. 73, 
449; ix. 53. He probably died in the 
Tower. (2) Of Humphrey Berwick I can 
discover nothing. (3) and (4) Anthony 
Spencer and Richard Bingham were liberated 
from the Tower 3 May, 1567 (Dasent, ‘ Acts of 
the Privy Council,’ vii. 351). 

Each of the two astrologers and wizards 
who had gone abroad 10 October, 1562, four 
days before their fellow-conspirators were 
captured, is described in the indictment as 
“late of London, gentleman.” It seems 

robable, however, that the conspirator 
dward Cosyn is to be identified with 
Edward Cussen, clerk, a fugitive, who 
possessed the manor of Eyrtforde alias 
Eyrthford in Bedfordshire, and is men- 
tioned in the Appendix to the 38th Report 
of the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records 
at p. 10, and in Strype’s ‘ Annals,’ II. ii. 
597. Presumably he died abroad. 

John Prestall, the other astrologer, seems 
to have been inveigled into England in the 
early part of 1572. An indictment was 
drawn up against him in that year, but he 
was not brought to trial, though he was 
committed to the King’s Bench, whence 
he was liberated on bail in 1574. It appears 
from the Appendix to the 38th Report at 
P. 12, and from Strype, II. ii. 596, that 

e had been possessed of lands in Surrey. 
He was attainted in 1578 or 1579, and was 
in the Tower from before 11 October, 1578, 
down to 22 July, 1588, when he was liberated. 
He seems to have been living in London, 
practising sorcery, in 1591. His pretence 
to be 
“next heir to the Poles, who are next in blood to 
the Queen, whereof one is dead, and the other in 
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Spain, who is next heir to the crown, and whom 
the Queen once promised to make known as 
heir apparent,” 

was all nonsense. Is it known when he died 
and who his parents were? (See Dasent, 
op. cit., viii., X., Xi., xii.; the Calendars of 
State Papers; and Cath. Rec. Soc., ii. and 
iii.) JoHN B. WAINEWRIGRT. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


“TertiIuM Quip.’’—I shall be glad of 
any information as to the original use of 
this phrase. I have been greatly surprised 
to find that no example of it has been sent 
to us before 1826, and still more to find that 
this is also the earliest date in ‘ The Stan- 
ford Dictionary of Anglicised Words and 
Phrases.’ There is, indeed, something 
similar in Coleridge’s Friend of 1809-10, 
where he says, “The baleful product or 
tertium aliquid of this union retarded the 
civilization of Europe for centuries”; but 
these seem to be the earliest examples yet 
found. Some metaphysicians appear to 
have used it to indicate a supposed 
something that is neither subjective nor 
objective, or different from both mind and 
matter, and it may perhaps have arisen 
in a Latin treatise on metaphysics. I am 
informed that a current statement attributing 
the phrase to Pythagoras is an error. The 
Latin version of Iamblichus has, not tertiwm 
quid, but tertia res. I hope that some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ can furnish earlier examples, 
and can help us in tracking tertiwm quid to its 
fontem et originem. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford. 


*‘ CASABIANCA.’—When and where was 
this poem first printed ? In his notice of 
| Mrs. Hemans in the ‘D.N.B.,’ Mr. C. W. 
| Sutton says that “‘in the second edition of 
| the ‘ Forest Sanctuary,’ 1829, ‘ Casabianca : 
| first appeared.” This, however, is a mis- 
take, as it was ‘printed at p. 129 vol. i. of 
Mrs. Hemans’s ‘ Poems,’ published at Boston 
in 1826. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, U.S. 


JoHn oF Cosineton.—Cosington is the 
name of a village in Lincolnshire. Do you 
know a family of this name, and especially 
John of Cosington, who lived during the 
fourteenth century ? 





EpDME DE LAURME. 





Soignies. 
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DicKENs: ‘ Oxup Curiosity SHoP,’ CHAP. mation under ‘ Sormani-Moretti.’ This 
XviI.: ‘“‘SHALLABALAH.’—When the old family was a branch of the ancient Lombard 
man and child first met Messrs. Codlin and family of Sormani, which went to Reggio 
Short, the persons of the Punch drama Emilia in 1699, and succeeded to the name 
were scattered upon the ground. They and arms of the noble family of Moretti. It 
included , received the title of Count on 25 November, 
‘the foreign gentleman, who, not being familiar | 1776. The noble man bearing the title on 
with the language, is unable in the representation | 17 January, 1833, was Patrizo of Reggio. 
to express his ideas otherwise than by the utterance I am anxious to get further information 
of the word ‘ Shallabalah’ three distinct times.” as to this family and to know if there is any 
I have not seen any explanation of this | descendant living. Horativus Bonar. 
foreign piece of lingo. Can it be an echo| 3, St. Margaret's Road, Edinburgh. 
of the “ Mash’ Allah! A’dz bi’ lah!” of 
shadow-shows in Egypt have heard the same |, Wiz=iaM or Wane.—I understand that 
wetieabs t ah i Mt tavvab (hi rye der | S0me passages from this author’s work on 

ords shouted by the Mutayyab (hired leader | the « Sentences’ have been printed recently 
of applause) at moments when an afrit or a in a book on the Immaculate Conception 
- oar doom ee son on — "Rurg Many B.V.M., and shall be very glad to be referred 

aS SOwmen OF AeeePe We | 40 the title, he. of the tack. Is it ip the 
at one time Orientals of a kind; I want to F : ® 4 
te ‘ “tag Bodleian Library ? Q. V. 
know if any Arabic pious formulas were part 
of their jargon. MARMADUKE PICKTHALL. 

5, Chimneys, Buxted. DRYDEN AS A PLAcE- NAME. — John 
Dryden of Canons Ashby, Northants, the 

‘Pickwick’ QueRIES.—I shall be very | father of Sir Erasmus Dryden, Ist Bt., is 
much obliged for explanations of the mean- | stated to have migrated from Cumberland. 
ing of the following phrases in Pickwick :— | In 1488-9 John, William, and Archibald 
1. Flying the garter. | Drydane received the royal pardon for having 
i ican ei en dieileiie d . | fought against King James IV. They are 
= 1e flat-headed comedian | described as ‘“ indwellers within the shire of 





and woe = box of music. | Roxburgh.” It seems probable that the 
3. Green-foil smalls. |Drydens of Cumberland came over the 
Puitie STEPHENSON. | border, as Dryden is a place-name in Scot- 


it. A game played by boys, at which they measure land. 
a distance by feet from a mark, and jump over the I find mentioned John Sinclair of Dryden, 
—e boy bending down. Also known as Kt., under date 1513, and a Sinelair occurs 
Dida Aenties . sacs there again in 1551. In 1713 George Lock- 
an aa SNE eet hart weites from Dryden to the Earl of Ox- 
e ford. I shall be glad of any information 
REv. J. Bonar, 1646 : MorETTI FAMILY. | relative to Dryden as a place-name. 
—l. In the Scottish register known as ‘ the P. D. M. 
Retours ’ (a register of those served heirs to 
deceased relatives) I find under date 
9 December, 1646, John Bonar senior of : ‘ 
Lumquhat (in Fifeshire) served heir to |NAME.—I shall be obliged for any informa- 
‘Master Henry Bonar, Vicar of St. Martin’s | tion relating to the following :— 
in-the-Fields, London.” I can find his; 1. Date of construction of the Victory 
name in none of the registers of that church, | which was lost off the Caskets, 4 October, 
nor in any account of the Church. Can! 1744. The United Service Museum and 
any of your readers assist me in tracing his| Greenwich Hospital possess models said 
name and the date of his appointment, and | to be of this ship, but they differ ; another 
supply any information about him ? There| model, with the same pretension, differs 
can be no doubt as to the fact of his being| from both. Would one or more models 
vicar. | have been made before construction. Char- 
2. In 1816 Agnes Bonar, daughter of | 20ck mentions a Victory as first heard of at 
Thomson Bonar of Camden Place and/| Portsmouth in 1703, taken to pieces in 
Chiselhurst, Kent, was married to Count | 1721. Is anything known of this ship ? 
Moretti, and in 1820 there was a son born} 2. At what date did the bowsprit cease to 
of the marriage. From the ‘ Annuario della! terminate in a top and carry a spritsail mast 
Nobilta Italiana’ I get the following infor-, and jackstaff ? 
| 


THe Victory: EArLty SHIPS OF THE 
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3. What improvements, if any, were 
introduced in the construction of ships-of- 
war between 1714 and 1727 ? AITCHO. 


[The second and third queries are too technical 
for discussion in our columns. We should advise 
application to Prof. Sir J. K. Laughton, the Secre- 
tary of the Navy Records Society, King’s College, 
Strand, W.C.] 


BEATRIX GORDON=ROBERT ARBUTHNOT. 
—I should be very grateful if any one 


could tell me who was the father of Beatrix 
Arbuthnot | 


Gordon. She married Robert 
of Scots Mills, and was the grandmother 
of the celebrated Dr. John Arbuthnot, 
Both she and her husband are 
in the churchyard of St. Fergus, about six 
miles from Peterhead. 


of Pitlurg, but I cannot see any mention of 
her in that pedigree. 
Ceciz ListeR Kaye. 
Denby Grange, Wakefield. 


Birp QvorTaTions.—I shall be glad to 
learn the authors of the following :— 
1. Speckled, mellow-throated thrush. 
2. Sweet thrush, whose wild untutored strain. 


3. Farewell, sweet bird ! Thou still hast been (willow 
warbler). 


4. Each spangled back (sunbird). 

5. Welcome, dear swallow, to thy well-known nest 
6. As I was walking all alone, I heard two corbies. 
7. Say, weary bird, whose level flight (crow). 

8. Thou shrill proclaimer of the lonely hour (owl). 


M. SEATON. 


(6. A well-known ballad, ‘The Twa Corbies,’ 


first printed in Scott’s ‘ Minstrelsy ’] 


SwaLLow IN GREEK CaRoL.—Who was | 
the translator into English of the following 


Greek carol ? 
The swallow, the swallow, she does with her bring, 
Soft seasons, &c. 

M. SEATON. 


‘ FAREWELL TO THE SWALLOows.’—A poem 
entitled ‘ Farewell to the Swallows,’ attri- 
buted to Thomas Hood, was referred some 
twelve years ago to Canon Ainger, who 
expressed great dubiety that Hood was its 
author. It would be gratifying to know 
by whom it was written if not by Hood. 
The first stanza begins :— 

Swallows sitting on the eaves, 
See ye not the falling leaves? 
See ye not the gathered sheaves? 
Farewell ! 
T. F. Dwieurt. 
La Tour de Peilz, Vaud, Switzerland. 


buried | 


| BaGpapD.—Has the Iranian or Old Persian 
| origin of the name of Bagdad, first advanced 
| by Fr. Spiegel (author of ‘ Eranische Alter- 
|tumskunde,’ 3 vols., 1871), as stated by 
| Isaac Taylor in his ‘ History of Place-Names’ 
(1898), 2.e.=‘‘ God’s Gift,’ derived from 
Zend or Old Persian Bagha=Sanskrit or Old 
Indian Bhaga, denoting divine power, and 
ddd=gift, been generally accepted? The 
Old Slavonic name and word for God, Bog, 
which is preserved in all Slavonic languages 
of the present time, has also been found to 
be originally akin to the Zend and Sanskrit 
name of divine power — Bagha and Bhaga. 
Cf. Uhlenbeck’s ‘Alt-Indisches Worterbuch’ 
(1899), p. 193. H. Kress. 


I have been informed | 
that she was the daughter of Robert Gordon 


ADDERS’ Fat As A CURE FOR DEAFNESS.— 
A man employed as a navvy on the line from 
Tunbridge Wells to Brighton kills adders 
in the season on the railway banks, and 
extracts their fat, which is in demand as a 
eure for deafness. ‘‘One lady” (in her 
gratitude) “‘ gave him quite a lot o’ money.” 
I have heard the same specific vaunted 
among the peasantry of East Suffolk. Can 
any reader tell me whether the belief is 
ancient, and also whether there is any ground 
for supposing the ointment really efficacious ? 

SCRUTATOR. 


JACOBUS CLERK’S name appears in a Bible 
of about the middle or end of the seven- 
teenth century. The family was_ subse- 
quently connected with the South of Ireland. 
His eldest son was probably named John. 
Has any reader come across the name in 
pedigrees of English Clarkes ? 

R. S. CrarKke, Major. 

Bishop’s Hall, Taunton. 


Cot. OAKES AND QUEEN CAROLINE’S 
FuNERAL.—Can any of your readers inform 
me where I can find particulars respecting 
Col. Oakes, who commanded a squadron 
of the Ist Life Guards employed to suppress 
the riot at the funeral of Queen Caroline in 
1821? I believe that on this occasion he 
shot a man dead, and was in consequence 
cashiered; but, later, an attempt was 
made to reinstate him in his former position. 
When this was found to be impracticable, he 
received a vote of thanks for the effectual 
manner in which he had prevented a riot, and 
was appointed to the Chief Constableship of 
Norfolk. I should be very glad to learn if 
these facts are correct, or to know where any 
details respecting his action in this matter 
can be found. (Mrs.) A. M. W. Strrina. 

30, Launceston Place, Palace Gate, W. 
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QUEEN’s REGIMENT: SHEFFIELD PLATE 
Disu.—The officers of the Queen’s Regiment, 
Warley, Essex, possess a very large old 
Sheffield plate dish—donor’s name forgotten. 
They would be glad to know what family 
have a cockatrice or griffin with arrow in its 
beak, and motto “‘ In Deo spero,” as shown 
on the dish. W. MacktE, Lieut.-Col. 


NEWENHAM ABBEY, Devon.—In Dug- 
dale’s ‘ Monasticon,’ vol. v. p. 690, it is said 
that a minute account of the journey of the 
colony from Beaulieu, 2 January, 1246/7, 
appears in the Register of the Abbey of 
Newenham, “ at present in the possession of 
William Wavell, Esq., M.D., of Barnstaple.” 
Can any of your readers inform me where I 
ean consult this Register, or find a transla- 
tion of the account of this journey ? 

J. K. F. 


CHERTSEY CARTULARIES.—Can any one 
inform me whether there are any of the 
cartularies of Chertsey Monastery published 
besides those given by Dugdale? G. A. K. 


JEREMY SMITH, 1666.—Can any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me information concerning 
Jeremy Smith, who held the office of Ranger 
and Bailiff of Windsor Park in 1666 ? 

E. G. Cock. 


MarQuvuIs OF ORMONDE’S GUARD.—Where 
ean I get information concerning officers 
who served in the Marquis of O1:monde’s 
Guard of Battleaxes ? 

E. G. Cock. 


BELFAST REGISTERS.—Are there any old 
registers of Belfast in existence? If so, 
would it be possible to see them ? I want 
information concerning some one born about 
1677 in Belfast. E. G. Cock. 


Irish Book OF REMEMBRANCE.—I have 
a letter from an old Irish lady (now dead) 
in which she refers to a “‘ Book of Remem- 
brance’”’ which must have been published 
(probably in Ireland) before 1800. It was 
presumably a chronicle of Ulster families 
or of Anglo-Irish history. Apparently there 
was a list of subscribers printed at the 
beginning. Can any reader kindly refer 
me to such a book? I am not at all sure 
that she gave me the right title of the book, 
and I can find nothing like it at the British 
Museum. W. Roserts Crow. 


ALEXANDER Homes. 1848.—In or about 
1848 the late Alexander Holmes, formerly of 
3, St. George’s Place, Hyde Park Corner, had 
a remarkable adventure. 


A leader in The 








}formed by Dr. William Turner of Herbal 


Times followed, entitled ‘Taking the Bull 
by the Horn.’ Can some reader put me in 
correspondence with some one who retains 
a copy of the paper, now out of print? I 
am interested, as the person referred to 
was my uncle, and the attempt was made 
to save his brother my father-in-law, the 
late Joseph Arthur Holmes, J.P., D.L., &c., of 
Clogher House, co. Sligo, near which a hired 
assassin lay concealed. ALFRED EDGAR. 
55, Inverleith Row, Edinburgh. 





Replies. 


MILTON BIBLES. 
(11 S. iii. 1.) 


In the later years of the last century I was 
a frequent visitor to Bristol, and always 
went the round of the old-book shops from 
the Colonnade to George’s in Park Street, 
and I believe it was Kerslake who told me 
that when he was staying at a hydropathic 
establishment at Matlock, a fellow-visitor 
told him he had an old Bible in his bedroom 
that had belonged to Jo. Mitton, the sporting 
man. Kerslake asked to see it, and, on its 
being brought, exclaimed: ‘‘ Why, this be- 
longed to John Milton the poet !”’ to which 
its owner replied: “If it only belonged to a 
poet, it ain’t no good.”” The result was that 
Kerslake obtained it for a trifling sum, and 
later very liberally handed it to the British 
Mueum authorities at the same price. 

I am positive I acquired this information 
twenty or more years ago, and have no 
doubt it was from Kerslake’s own lips. 

GEORGE POTTER. 

10, Priestwood Mansions, Highgate, N. 

P.S.—Since sending the above to ‘N. & Q.’ 
I have found in my Milton scrapbook an 
article with the heading ‘Milton’s Bible,’ 
signed Thomas Kerslake, from The Atheneum 
of 5 January, 1884, which gives an extended 
account of the acquisition of this Bible, and 
references to others. I may add that I have 
drawn Sir George Warner’s attention to this 
article, but I would recommend its perusal 
to J. 8. 8. and others interested. 


Probably some information as to the 
provenance of the Bible in question might be 
obtained by going through Kerslake’s book- 
catalogues. Ihave twoof them of about the 
late fifties or early sixties of the last century, 
which comprise the remains of the library 
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fame, and of that of Sir Matthew Hale. 
Kerslake’s methods of cataloguing were 
eccentric, and at the time of publishing 
the two catalogues which I have he was 
suffering from an acute attack of ‘ news- 
paperitis,” and added a “‘ foot-note”’ of ten 
columns to one of the entries. ‘N. & Q.,’ 
inter alia, came in for a bit of Mr. Kerslake’s 
mind. All this, however, is by the way. 
But I feel sure the Milton Bible will be found 
in one of his catalogues, for Kerslake was 
not the man to hide a, find of this kind. 

I may mention that an article on Milton’s 
Bibles appeared in The Times of 13 December, 
1907. See also ‘ Book-Prices Current,’ 1901, 
No. 2838. W. RosBeErts. 

18, King’s Avenue, Clapham Park, S.W. 


Your correspondent has confused a 
mother and daughter in the paragraph 
beginning ‘“‘Mrs. Foster, daughter of 
Deborah,” &c. It was Deborah Milton, the 
poet’s youngest surviving daughter, who 
married Abraham Clarke, and her only 
surviving daughter Elizabeth Clarke, who 
married Thomas Foster. Deborah Clarke 
died in 1727, and Elizabeth Foster in 1754, 
while the latter’s husband survived until 
1761. For a note on Elizabeth Foster that 
escaped Masson’s attention see 2 S. iii. 265. 

PERCEVAL Lucas. 


It was Milton’s granddaughter, the 
daughter of Deborah, who married Thomas 
Foster. Deborah married Abraham Clarke, 
and her daughter Elizabeth married Thomas 
Foster, and for her benefit ‘The Mask of 
Comus’ was performed at Drury Lane 
Theatre in 1750. She died on 9 May, 1754, 
and was buried at Islington. 

In Sir Bernard Burke’s ‘ Rise of Great 
Families: Extinction of Families of Illus- 
trious Men,’ these particulars are found. 

R. C. Bostock. 


See 7 S. vi. 253. JOHN T. PAGE. 





SopHiE DAWwEs, BARONNE DE FEUCHERES 
(11 S. iii. 27).—There is at least one portrait 
at Chantilly. 8. D. 


A sketch of this adventuress in Chambers’s 
* Biographical Dictionary,’ 1897, p. 284, is 
derived apparently from private informa- 
tion, or perhaps from French criminal 
records. Mr. T. H. Ward has an account 
of her in ‘ Men of the Reign,’ 1885, pp. 317- 
318. Scotus. 





Miss WyYKEHAM, BARONESS WENMAN 
(11 S. iii. 27).—Lord Folkestone to Thomas 
Creevey, 23 February, 1818 :— 


‘*Clarence has been near dying; has been 
refused by the Princess of Denmark, and is going, 
it is thought, to marry Miss Wykeham.”’— 
Creevey’s ‘ Letters,’ vol. i. p. 272. 

‘* But the maddest thing of all is what appeared 
in the Gazette of Tuesday—the peerage conferred 
on She is a disreputable half-mad woman. 
He perhaps thought it fair to give her this com- 
pensation for not being Queen, for he wanted to 
marry her, and would have done so if the late 
King would have consented.’’— Greville Me- 
moirs,’ vol. ii. p. 84. 

At a sale of curios some years ago at 
King Street, Covent Garden, Mr. J. C. 
Stevens, according to a newspaper cutting, 
offered 
‘“‘a historic flag, which sold for eight guineas. 
This flag is of linen, and hand-painted with the 
crown, rose, shamrock, and thistle, and the words 
‘ King and Constitution.’ It was used at the time 
of the Coronation of George IV. and William IV., 
and originally belonged to Miss Wykeham, after- 
wards the Baroness Wenman, a descendant of 
William of Wykeham. She was a Court beauty 
and a friend of Queen Adelaide.” 


R. J. FYNMORE. 





Sandgate. 


Lapy ConYNGHAM (11 S. ii. 508 ; iii. 37).— 
W. S. S. confuses the lady’s husband with 
her son, the latter being the bearer to Queen 
Victoria of the news of her succession. The 
first Marquis Conyngham died 28 December, 
1832, according to Burke’s ‘ Peerage.’ H. 


‘Youne Forks’ (11 S. ii. 450, 511; iii. 
34).—Besides ‘ Treasure Island,’ Stevenson’s 
‘ Kidnapped’ and ‘ The Black Arrow’ were 
originally published as serials in _ this 
periodical. ‘Kidnapped’ ran from 1 May 
to 31 July, 1886, in fourteen instalments, 
and was published in book-form during the 
same year. ‘The Black Arrow’ ran through 
seventeen numbers of Young Folks, from 
30 June to 20 October, 1883 ; but though it 
preceded ‘ Kidnapped’ in point of date, it 
was not published as a book till July, 1888. 
Both ‘Treasure Island’ and ‘The Black 
Arrow ’ purported to be written by ‘‘ Captain 
George North,” a pseudonym which was 
dropped when'the stories were republished. 

The history of ‘ Treasure Island ’ formed 
the subject of an interesting correspondence 
between Mr. Robert Leighton, Dr. Alex. H. 
Japp, and Mr. James Henderson in The 
Academy, for 3, 10, and 17 March, 1900. 
Although ‘Treasure Island’ was begun in 
August, 1881, at The Cottage, Castleton of 
Braemar, it was not completed until Steven- 
son had arrived at Davos in October for the 
winter. W. F. Prpeavx. 
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Tuomas Hare (11 S. ii. 509).—Is 
G. F. R. B. certain that he has given the 
name and place correctly ? An examination 
of various books fails to show that a Thomas 
Hare ever was born here, ever married here, 
ever lived here, or ever died here. 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 


Boston, U.S. 
Montacu GERRARD DRAKE (II S. iii. 29). 
—William Mountague of Little Okely, 


Northants, in his will, dated 30 July, 1702 
(P.C.C. 197 Eedes), refers to his great-grand- 
son Montagu Garrard (Gerard) Drake. 
G. F. R. B. may find this reference of use. 
There are other Drakes mentioned in the 
will. F. S. SNELL. 


JAMES Forsytu (11 S. iii. 25).—I re- 
member very well James Forsyth as a class- 
fellow and companion at the Grammar 
School of Aberdeen in 1848-51. Thereafter 
we were at Marischal College and University 
together for four years. At the close of that 
period a number of our fellow-students 
gained commissions in the regular army 
by competition, and in the H.E.I.C.’s forces 
by presentation of Cadetships by one of the 
directors, who was, or had been, Lord Rector. 
James Forsyth’s, I think, was one of the 
presentations. He must, at the time of his 
receiving it, have been 17 or 18 years of age. 
His father was the Rev. James Forsyth, 
D.D., minister of the West Parish Church, 


Aberdeen. ALEX. WARRACK. 
Oxford. 
THOMAS CoRYAT AND WESTMINSTER 


ScHoot (11 S. iii. 29).—Probably Mr. Cousin 
wrote Westminster by mistake for Win- 
chester. In the late Mr. Kirby’s ‘ Win- 
chester Scholars,’ at p. 153, one Thomas 
Coryat occurs as the last on the roll for 1590. 
The entry is as follows :— 
“Coryat, Thomas, (10) Odcombe. 
traveller and author of ‘ Crudities.’ ” 
JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Qy. the 


In Gorton’s ‘Biographical Dictionary ’ 
it is stated that Coryat was educated at 
Westminster. The ‘ Dictionary’ notice is 
based on Wood’s ‘Athenze Oxonienses ’ 
and the ‘ Biographia Britannica.’ 

W. Scort. 


*“EwzE”=ALREADY (11 S. iii. 25).— 
This elze, ‘‘ already,” is only a particular use 
of the general form else, and is so explained 
both’ in the ‘N.E.D.’ and ‘ E.D.D.,’ with 
illustrative examples. The former quotes 





Gawin Douglas and Montgomery, and 
reminds us that it is in Ray’s ‘Glossary of 
North-Country Words,’ reprinted by me 
for the E.D.S. Ray has: ‘“‘ Else, adv. 
before, already. ‘I have done that else, 
i.e. already.’’’ The derivation is from the 
A.-8. elles, not, as Jamieson suggests, from 
the A.-S. ealles, which is an unrelated word, 
and means “wholly.” The senses are: 
otherwise, in another way ; also, at another 
time, formerly, already. 
WatTER W. SKEAT. 


If Mr. Bayne has access to a copy of 
Sir Thomas Dick Lauder on ‘The Great 
Floods of August, 1829, in Morayshire,’ 3rd 
ed., Elgin., 1873, he will find the word 
else used in the sense of “ already.”” The 
quotation in which it occurs refers to the 
rising flood endangering an ornamental 
structure in his grounds :— 

“** John,’ said I to the gardener as he was open- 
ing the gate that led to it, ‘I fear our temple may 
be in some danger if this goeson!’ ‘Ow, sir, it’s 
awa’ else.’” 

ALEX. WARRACK. 

Oxford. 


RoyAk CHRISTMASES AT GLOUCESTER (1158. 
ii. 501).—With reference to Gloucester’s 
position as an administrative centre in Saxon 
and Norman times see Freeman’s observa- 
tions in his ‘ Norman Conquest,’ ii. 61 and 
iv. 393, 623, and 690. Both Robert, Duke 
of Normandy, son of William the Conqueror, 
and Edward II. are buried in the Cathedral. 

N. W. Hitt 


SS. Proruus anp Hyacrintuvus (11 S. 
ii. 528).—From ‘Studies in Church Dedica- 
tions’ (pp. 141-2) it seems probable that the 
church of Blisland, near Bodmin, is the only 
English ascription to St. Protus, whose name 
has been sometimes rendered Pratt. Miss 
Arnold-Forster does not identify him with 
Protasius, Bishop of Milan, who was a friend 
of St. Athanasius; for, she says, 

‘‘the evidence of Blisland feast-day [formerly 
September 11] points us to another saint, a certain 
very apocryphal martyr, commemorated at Rome, 
together with his companion St. Hyacinthus, on 
September 11, under the reign of the Emperor 
Gallienus. His story may be found in Baring- 
Gould’s ‘ Lives of the Saints,’ where it forms part. 
of the romantic and fabulous Acts of a certain 
high-born damsel, St. Eugenia.”’ 

The name of St. Protus was to be found in 
the Calendars of York, Sarum, and Hereford. 

St. SwitHIn. 


[W.S. S. also thanked for reply. ] 
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GUICHARD D’ ANGLE (11S. ii. 427, 472, 493). 
—In the ‘ Vie et Gestes du Prince Noir’ 
he is mentioned at least five times. I 
refer to “‘ Le Prince Noir Poéme du Héraut 
d’armes Chandos....The Life & Feats of 
Arms of Edward the Black Prince by 
Chandos Herald a Metrical Chronicle with 
English Translation and Notes by Fran- 
cisque-Michel. London & Paris 1883.” 

In the description of the army of the King 
of France before the battle of Poitiers, 
Chandos the Herald speaks of “a body of 
four hundred armed horses, with four 
hundred knights upon them, all of the 
noblest escutcheon.”’ 3 

Guychard d’ Angle les conduisoit, 
Qui noble chivaler estoit. Line 1040. 
He appears to have been associated in his 
command with le Sieur d’Augebugny and 
Eustace de Ribemont. 
In the early part of the battle 
Atant veissez venir poignant 
Un chivaler preu et vaillant 
Qui appelez fut Guychard d’ Angle. 
Cil ne se boutoit pas en l’angle, 
Ains feroit parmy le meslée, 
Sachez, de lance et de espée. 
Line 1192. 
is ‘* véissez,” 


‘ ’ 


(In other instances “ veissez ’ 
with an accent.) 

““Then might you see coming spurring on a 
preux and valiant knight,"Guichard d’Angle by 
name, who did not put himself in a corner, but 
struck with lance and sword, know you, amidst 
the melée.”’ 

Later Guichard d’Angle, having joined 
the English, appears in the vanguard led 
by the Duke of Lancaster, when the army 
was marching into Navarre on its way to 
Spain :— 

Et Vautre le bon Guychard d’ Angle, 

Qui ne doit estre mis en l’angle, 

Ainz est bien droit que hom s’en remorge. 
Line 2283. 

“The other the good Guichard d’Angle, who 
must not be put ina corner, but is it right that 
men should remember him.”’ 

Probably “is it”’ means “it is.’ “ The 
other ’’ means the other of the two marshals, 
the first mentioned being Stephen de 
Cosinton. ; 

_ The next extract comes from the descrip- 
tion of the battle of Najera. Speaking of 
those who were on the right of the Duke 
of Lancaster, Chandos Herald says :— 

Et la fut le bon Guychard d’ Angle, 

Qui ne se tenoit pas en l’angle. 

Ovesque li ot ses deux filtz. 


“ 


Line 3233. 
““ And there was the good Guichard d’ Angle, 
who kept not in the background. His two sons 
he had with him.”’ 





He is mentioned again, among the chief 
officers of the “right noble Prince, whilst 
he held the province of Aquitaine ”’ :— 

Monsieur Gwichard d’ Angle fut mareschal. 

Line 4193. 
Estephen (sic) de Cosinton apparently was. 
co-marshal. 

I have given the true numbers of the 
lines. In the Errata is the following =: 
“In the numeration of the marginal figures. 
for 1. 2890 read 2860, and so on till the end.” 

There is, p. 332, a note as to line 1040 :— 

‘* Guichard d’ Angle, sire de Pleumartin, and in 
1350, seneschal of Saintonge. He was present at 
the engagement with the English at Saint-Jean- 
d’Angely in 1346, and was taken before the same 
town in 1351, and carried to England. After his 
release at the end of the following year, he was 
constantly engaged against the English, until 
his capture at Poitiers. After this he joined the 
side of England, in 1363 was appointed by the 
Black Prince marshal of Aquitaine, and in such 
capacity ordered the following year to levy the 
revenues in the dukedom. (Rot. Vasc., 38 Ed. ITI.,. 
membr. 4: Rymer, vol. iii. p. 726, cf. p. 801.) 
He fought gallantly at Najera 1367. By an entry 
dated February 19, 1341 (n. st.), Charles V. gave 
to Geoffroy de la Celle, knight, 60 pounds torneses 
of land in Touraine on the estates forfeited of 
Guichard d’Angle, ‘ chevalier rebelle.’ (Archives 
Nat., JJ. 102, no. 182.) In 1372 he was elected 
into the order of the Garter, and at the coronation 
of Richard II. was rewarded with the earldom of 
Huntingdon and 100 marks per annum for the 
support of the dignity. He died in the spring of 
1380.”’ om 
According to the preface (p. xvi), Chandos 
probably wrote his poem in 13 86, or perhaps 
a year or two earlier. 

Francisque-Michel in his preface (p. vi) 
quotes from an “account drawn up by 
indefatigable John Anstis, Garter King at 
Arms,” among his papers deposited in the 
Heralds’ College :— 

‘* Chandos was the herald of the famous Sir 
John Chandos, constable of Aquitaine.” 

RoBERT PIERPOINT. 


[See the note on Sir John Chandos, ante, p. 25.] 


Isaac JAMINEAU (11 S. ii. 509).—He was 
appointed Consul at Naples at the date given 
by G. F. R. B. (2 July, 1753), and apparently 
held that office till August, 1779, when he 
was succeeded by James Douglas. He died 
3 November, 1789. I have been unable to 
find his name among the officials of the Post 
Office in the various issues of the ‘ Royal 
Kalendar’ between 1779 and his death. 

ALFRED B. BEAVEN. 


Jamineau wrote a paper ‘On the late 
Eruption of Mount Vesuvius, which 
appeared in The Transactions of the Philo- 
sophical Society, x. 563, 1755. Ww. 5. 8. 
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THE Srarr Divorce, 1820 (11 S. ii. 489).— 
Sharpe (‘Genealogical Peerage,’ vol. iii.), 
Anderson (‘ Scottish Nation,’ vol. iii.), and 
Burke (‘ Peerage,’ 1875 edition) repeat 
substantially the same story. John William 
Henry Dalrymple, who became 7th Earl of 
Stair in 1821, married in 1808, to quote the 
words of Anderson, 
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_what difficult to determine which of these 
‘sayings the Home Secretary had in mind 
|/when he quoted the words. One may 
|imagine that he was giving the substance, 
‘rather than the ipsissima verba, of some 
|old writer, or perhaps that he was com- 
'bining the sense rather than the actual 
| words of several sayings. W. Scort. 


‘“* Laura, youngest daughter of John Manners, | 
2 £ | 


Esq., of Grantham Grange, and Louisa, Countess | 


of Dysart. This marriage was dissolved the follow- 
ing year, in consequence of his having entered 
into a marriage contract in 1804 with Johanna, 
daughter of Charles Gordon, Esq., of Cluny. The 
— was, however, dissolved in June, 
The contradictions arise out of the intricacies 
of Scots law. The future Earl became a 
married man in 1804 without being® aware 
of it. No doubt the dissolution of his 1808 
marriage was brought about at the instance, 
or on behalf, of his real wife, Joanna Gordon. 
There is no evidence to show that the two ever 
lived together after 1809. According to 
Scots law, separation for four years consti- 
tuted a valid ground for divorce. It was on 
this ground, I think, that the future Earl 
obtained divorce in 1820. The question 
of adultery had nothing to do with the case. 
Public sympathy was largely on the side of 
the lady. She lived in Edinburgh, possibly 
died there, and was sometimes spoken of 
as “ the ill-fated Countess of Stair.” 
Scotus. 


“DIE IN BEAUTY” (11 S. iii. 7).—I can 
answer my own query now: ‘in Schénheit 
sterben ”’ occurs in Ibsen’s ‘ Hedda Gabler,’ 
last act. G. KRUGER. 


[Mr. W. R. Prior also refers to Ibsen. ] 


‘* ALL COMES OUT EVEN AT THE END OF 
THE DAY” (11 S. ii. 527).—Were not these 
words suggested by those of Brutus ?— 

O, that a man might know 
The end of this day’s business ere it come ! 
But it sufficeth that the day will end, 
And then the end is known. 
‘ Julius Cesar,’ V.i., last speech. 
LIONEL SCHANK. 


Is not this another version of the saying 
“* The evening brings all home” ? , 
NortH MIp1ianp. 


It might seem at first sight as if the words 
“* All comes out even at the end of the day,” 
were merely an equivalent for the trite 
saying ‘“‘ Death equalizes all things.”’ There 
are, however, many old sayings which convey 
a similar idea, but present it with consider- 
able variety of phraseology. It is some- 


I fancy that the difficulty lies in the 
adverb “‘ even,”’ and that the phrase is tanta- 
mount to the beautiful insight of Paul when 
he declared “‘ All things work together for 
good.” M. L. R. BREswLaAR. 


Hotwetut Famity (11 8. ii. 528).—The 
following note regarding the Holwell family 
may interest J. T. P. :— 

** Zephaniah and Sarah Hollival of St. Werburgh 
Street, Dublin, had John Hollival, baptized in 
St. Werburgh’s Church, Dublin, 23 September, 
1711. This John had the destiny to emerge from 
the Black Hole of Calcutta and become Governor 
of Bengal.” 

The brothers Edward and Bowes, younger 
sons of John Minchin Walcot of Glenahilty, 
co. Tipperary, and Croagh, co. Limerick, 
along with a John Pigott (?), were also 
among the 23 survivors. 

Won. Jackson Picort. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


ALEXANDER GLENNY (11 8. ii. 509).— 
All I can add is that his wife’s name was 
Deborah, and that she died 9 December, 
1804, at the age of 71 years. 

W. W. GLENNY. 

Barking, Essex. 


CHRISTMAS BoucH: CHRISTMAS BusH 
(11 S. ii. 507; iii. 14).—This subject is 
dealt with in an article by Mr. S. J. Adair 
Fitz-Gerald which appeared in 7. P.’s 
Weekly, 23 December, 1910. Ss. O. L. 


THACKERAY AND THE STAGE (11 S. ii. 428, 
494).—Important information on this sub- 
ject may be seen in The Atheneum of 
16 and 30 July, 1892. H. S. 


EXHIBITION OF 1851 (11 S. ii. 410, 452, 
493: iii. 10).—Surely, as Privy Councillors 
and Cabinet ministers, T. B. Macaulay and 
W. E. Gladstone were entitled to be, 
and ought to have been, styled Right 
Honourable, not Honourable. If the Official 
Catalogue was at fault, it was unquestionably 
ablunder. FREDERICK CHARLES WHITE. 

26, Arran Street, Roath Street, Cardiff. 


(The Official Catalogue described both as “ the 
Hon.”] 
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EARLY GRADUATION: GILBERT BURNET, 
JOHN BALFOuR (11 S. ii. 427; iii. 32).— 
On p. 88 of ‘Admissions to the College 
of St. John the Evangelist in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge,’ Part II., ed. by 
J. E. B. Mayor, is Wotton’s certificate of 
good conduct from the fellows of St. 
Katherine’s Hall (the master being away). 
It is here stated that he ‘‘ commenced 
batchelor of arts in January 1679/80.” 
This is decisive for the higher age of 
thirteen years and c. five months. 

EpwarpD BENSLY. 


The names of Wotton and Bentley appear 
in the Cambridge Honours List for the year 
1679/80. Wotton’s name is second, and 
Bentley’s sixth upon the list. 

A. R. Manpen. 


‘KossutH CoppERED,’ SATIRICAL PoEM 
(11 S. ii. 490).—There is a copy of this in 
the Boston Public Library. On the verso 
of the title it is stated that “‘a portion of 
this poem appeared, some weeks ago, in 
The New York Herald.” Tf L. L. K. 
cannot find a copy near home, I shall be 
glad to answer any question that may be 
sent direct to me. ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Boston, US. 


Rev. J. Samwett: Rey. J. Peacock 
(11 8. ti. 9).—In Julian’s ‘A Dictionary of 
Hymnology,’ 1907, p. 1586, it is stated that 
John Peacock was b. 1731, became a 
Wesleyan minister 1767, retired 1796, and d. 
1803. In 1776 he published ‘Songs of 
Praise compiled from the Holy Scriptures.’ 

FREDERIC BOASE. 


ANDREW ARTER’S MEMORIAL, HAMMER- 
sMiTH (11 S. ii. 10).—Mr. Andrew Arter was 
a timber merchant. He lived at Linden 
House, Upper Mall, Hammersmith, and 
represented Hammersmith in the first and 
second London County Councils. 

G. W. E. R. 


The low stone pillar standing in Beavor 
Lane, Hammersmith, is evidently a sort of 
cippus marking the angle of a particular plot of 
ground, which has been left by some incom- 
plete road-widening in its present dangerous 
position; and Mr. Andrew Arter, whose 
name is inscribed on the face of the stone, 
was evidently the owner of the plot. His 


death was recently announced in the papers, 
and he was the son of a timber merchant 
of the same name, the site of whose premises 
in Little North Street, Chelsea, is now 
absorbed in that of Harrod’s Stores, and 





who, somewhere in the fifties, erected the 

houses of Bridge Avenue, Hammersmith, 

as a speculation. J. TAVENOR-PERRY. 
Chiswick. 


The worthy here commemorated lived in 
Beevor Lane for many years, and died, 
I believe, last year. The monument is merely 
a boundary stone which he inscribed similarly 
to one deciphered by me long ago, and 
mentioned in the papers of a bygone archzo- 
logical society. SAMUEL PICKWICK. 


QUAKER Oats (11 S. ii. 528).—Recalling 
former notices on numerous hoardings, I 
seem dimly to remember an explanation of 
the term “ Quaker Oats ”’ vouchsafed by the 
makers of that delicacy. The name (so I 
seem to recall the matter) was properly 
** Quaking Oats,” from a fancied resemblance 
to the Briza Media or “ quaking grass” of 
botany. As “ quaking,” however, was felt 
to be an unsuitable word to use for an article 
of food, it was altered into ‘* Quaker,” 
whence in due time emerged the portly 
gentleman in Quaker garb, whose full-blown 
proportions represented the result of the 
use of the preparation. Scorvs. 


It is certain that ‘‘ Quaker Oats” are 
food so named because the peculiar way of 
milling that produces this food was first 
carried on in Pennsylvania, the American 
State named after its founder, the famous 
Quaker Wm. Penn. T, Witson. 

Harpenden. 


Witt1amM MEARS, BELLFOUNDER, 1626 
(11S. ii. 445).—The baptismal entry recorded 
at this reference does not seem to refer to 
the Wm. Mears of the Whitechapel bell- 
foundry, though possibly his family might 
have come from Nottingham. The White- 
chapel firm was begun about 1570 by 
William Mott, who sold it in 1606 to Carter 
of Reading. It passed to Thomas Bartlett 
in 1619, and he and his descendents carried 
it on till the end of the century. The last 
Bartlett died in 1701, when Richard Phelps 
succeeded. After him came Lester & Pack, 
then Chapman was taken into partnership, 
and the firm became Lester, Pack & Chap- 
man; but the first name was soon dropped, 
and the firm was known as Pack & Chapman. 
Their bells were noted for being marked 
with riming mottoes, well known to cam- 
panologists. Pack died 1781, when Chap- 
man took as a partner William Mears. The 
latter had learnt his trade at the White- 
chapel foundry, and had started in business 
for himself several years previously. The 
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firm became W. & T. Mears in 1787, Thomas | 
probably being the son of William. William 
retired altogether in 1789. These particu- 
lars are abridged from  Stahlschmidt’s 
‘Church Bells of Kent,’ pp. 66, 92, 93, 109- 
113, where a fuller account of the White- 
chapel firm can be found, but no further 
details as to William Mears. A. RHODEs. 


SHIP LOST IN THE Firties (11 S. ii. 528).— 
Was the ship in question the Birkenhead 
(steam-transport), wrecked on the coast of 
Cape Colony on 26 February, 1852 ? 

G. C. Moore Situ. 


On 19 October, 1853, the Dalhousie (com- 
manded by Capt. Butterworth) foundered 
off Beachey Head, when the Captain, the 
passengers, and all the crew, with the | 
exception of one man, _ perished, about | 
60 persons in all being lost. Perhaps this 
may be the vessel referred to in the query. 
The newspapers of the period will no doubt 
contain a list of the drowned. 

On 30 August, 1857, the Dunbar clipper 
was wrecked on the rocks near Sydney, 
when 121 persons. perished. Only one 
individual was saved, after clinging to the 
rocks for about thirty hours. W. Scorr. 





ALFIERI IN ENGLAND (11 S. iis 421, 532; 
iii. 37).—The duel between Edward, second 
Viscount Ligonier, and Count Alfieri took 
place in the Green Park on Tuesday, 7 May, 
1771. See Public Advertiser, 11 May; 
Gazetteer, 11 and 14 May; Town and Country 
Mag., iii. 238, 277; Lady's Mag. [1771], 
478. Alfieri is said to have been wounded 
slightly in the arm, and his life spared, after 
he was disarmed, by the injured husband. 

In the petition for divorce at Doctors’ 
Commons in June-November of the same 
year the movements of Lady Ligonier and 
Alfieri after the duel were described by 
several of the witnesses. The former left 
Cobham Park on the evening of 7 May, and 
from the 8th to the 17th of the month she 
resided in New Norfolk Street, London, 
where she was visited by the Count. On 
17 May she set out for France, being joined 
at Shooter’s Hill by Alfieri; but, as no 
accommodation could be had there, they 
proceeded to “ The Rose Inn” at Dartford. 





Here they stayed together until Monday, 
20 May. On that morning they went in 
a post-chaise to Shooter’s Hill; but Lady 
Ligonier and another lady returned the same 
evening to “‘ The Rose Inn,” and proceeded 
to Rochester. Shortly afterwards Alfieri 


that the pair were going to France together. 
See ‘Select Trials at Doctors’ Commons,’ 
printed for 8. Bladon, London, 1779, vol. iii. 
The account of the divorce proceedings 
in the ‘Journals of the House of Lords,’ 
January, 1772, corroborates the statement 
that Lady Ligonier went to France; and 
according to a paragraph in The Public 
Advertiser of 20 November, 1771, she was 
then residing at Calais. There are many 
statements about the pair in The Gazetteer 
of 1771, and a careful search through the 
files of the newspapers for this year would 
probably disclose Alfieri’s movements in 
detail. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


‘Tir ror Tat,’ AMERICAN Novet (11 8. 
ii. 489; iii. 56).—In Sampson Low & Co.’s 
‘English Catalogue, 1872-80, Miss M. E. 
Smith is named as the author of a book with 
this title, an edition of which was published 
in 1875 by Hurst & Blackett. This lady is 
apparently the Mary Elizabeth Smith who 
brought an action for breach of promise 
against Lord Ferrers, and wrote in 1849 a 
poem, ‘Moscha Lamberti,’ that is partly 
autobiographical. N. W. HI t. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (II S. 
iii. 29).— 
Captives of his (or my) bow and spear 
A faulty remembrance of 2 Kings vi. 22, 
*“Wouldest thou smite those whom thou 
hast taken captive with thy sword and with 
thy bow ?” zr. @. B. 


[PROF. BENSLy also refers to the same text. ] 


RIDDLE OF CLARET (11 S. ii. 527).—An old 
custom is here referred to. It is difficult, 
perhaps impossible, to ascertain how it 
originated. <A riddle or sieve was no doubt 
employed for convenience in carrying the 
bottles of wine. Claret rather than any 
other wine was probably consumed because 
it was comparatively cheap and easy to be 
procured. But why a riddle of thirteen 
bottles should almost invariably have formed 
a feature at archery dinners is not at all easy 
to conjecture. At archery meetings the 
number thirteen may perhaps have been 
supposed to bear some mystic relationship to 
the number of arrows discharged in the 
competition. 

But the gift of a riddle of claret was not 
confined to archery meetings. At golf 
competitions also the magistrates and town 
council, invited to the closing celebration 
dinner, were in the habit of presenting for 
consumption a riddle of claret. Perhaps 


followed on horseback. The witnesses state | some superstitious notion lay at the root 
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of the custom. At all events, the gift of a| 
riddle of claret was of long standing, and | 
dates from days when people attached more 
importance to lucky and unlucky numbers 
than they do now. Scotus. 


WATER-SHOES FOR WALKING ON THE 
WATER: GEORGE PaRRATT (11 S. ii. 485).— 
In ‘The Wonders of the Universe; or, 
Curiosities of Nature and Art,’ 1824, culled 
on the false title and at the head of the 
letterpress ‘The New Wonderful and Enter- 
taining Magazine,’ p. 47, is an article headed 
‘A Curious Invention for Walking upon the 
Water.’ The first paragraph is :— 

“Mr. Kent’s [of Glasgow] recent invention of 
a machine by which he walks or moves along 
upon the water at the rate of three miles per 
hour, has produced the announcement of another 
novelty of the same description, but which seems 
more extensively useful. The inventor terms it 
an Aquatic Sledge ;—it is thus described :— ” 

Then follows an account of this sledge, 
invented ‘some years ago”’ by Mr. Bader, 
**councellor of mines at Munich, in Bavaria.”’ 

““The first public experiment was made with 
this machine on the 29th of August, 1810, before 
the royal family at Nymphenburg, with complete 
success. It is described as consisting of two 
hollow canoes or pontoons, eight feet long, made 
of sheet copper, closed on all sides, joined to 
each other in parallel direction, at a distance of 
six feet, by a light wooden frame. Thus joined, 
they support a seat resembling an arm-chair, in 
which the rider is seated, and impels and steers 
the sledge by treading two large pedals before him 
Each of these pedals is connected with a paddle, 
fixed perpendicularly in the intervals between the 
two pontoons. In frontof the seat stands a small 
table, on which he may read, write, draw, or eat 
and drink....This vehicle is far safer than a 
common boat, the centre of gravity being con- 
stantly in the middle of a very broad base, a 
circumstance which renders upsetting, even in 
the heaviest gale, absolutely impossible. It is 
moreover. so contrived, that it may be taken to 
pieces in a few minutes, packed in a box, and put 
together in very short time.” 

The box containing two metal pontoons, 
each eight feet long, and the other things 
must have been rather large. 

Some 20 or 25 years ago there was an 
exhibition of ‘ life-saving ”’ inventions in the 
Channel. The chief organizer, or perhaps 
only one of the organizers, was a friend ot 
mine, dead long ago, Mr. George Parratt. 
He was a fairly prolific inventor of in- 
genious but useless things. His pet in- 
vention was a lifeboat consisting mainly 
of collapsible pontoons, which in case of 
need were to be inflated by bellows. This 
was, I think, the principal machine in the 
exhibition, which took place on and about 





the catamaran steamship Castalia, which is 


now, or was not very long ago, a smallpox 
hospital, somewhere in the lower reaches of 
the Thames. 

Among the strange inventions was one for 
—as it were—walking in the sea. It was 
an indiarubber boat about four feet long by 
about two feet in the middle, with two india- 
rubber stockings attached to the bottom. 
The inventor’s assistant got into this boat 
with his legs in the stockings, closed the 
top covering round his waist, and then 
went down the perpendicular ladder lashed 
to the ship’s side. Either before going 
down or directly he got into the water, he 
proceeded to inflate the apparatus through 
a tube. He had with him a little double 
paddle, with which he was intended to 
propel himself. The tube, however, got 
loose or otherwise out of order, and the boat 
began to fill and sink. Fortunately, there 
was a very handy man on board, with little 
more than a pair of old trousers on; he 
hurried down the ladder, and caught the 
hand of the sinking assistant of the inventor. 

There were other inventions which were 
so dangerous that it was a wonder that no 
one was drowned, although the sea was 
perfectly calm. 

At one time Parratt’s raft lay in the 
Serpentine—at another in the water at (?) 
the Earl’s Court Exhibition. What be- 
came of it eventually I do not know. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


County Coats oF Arms: Co. SOMERSET 
(11 S. iii. 30).—According to ‘ The Book of 
Public Arms,’ Somerset has no armorial 
bearings :— 


‘“The seal of the County Council simply ex- 
hibits the inscription, ‘ The Seal of the County 
Council of Somerset, 1889.’ The arms of Bath 
have sometimes done duty for the county, but 
the ‘ Justices’ Seal, which is most beautifully 
executed, represents King Ina in his Palace of 
Justice, and at his feet is a portcullis, the old 
Plantagenet badge, evidently allusive to the old 
Beauforts, Dukes of Somerset. On the dexter 
side are the arms of the Somersets, Dukes of 
Beaufort, balanced on the sinister by the arms 
of the Seymours, Dukes of Somerset. At the 
base are the arms of the See of Bath and Wells, 
and at the top are the arms....a cross patonce 
between four martlets.”’ 

RoLanp AUSTIN. 

Public Library, Gloucester. 


Pitt aND WILKES ON DISFRANCHISEMENT 
(11 S. ili. 8).—Inquiry is made at the above 
reference for the names of the 36 boroughs 
which Mr. Pitt in 1785 proposed to dis- 
franchise, and the inquirer adds that he put 
this question many years ago. 
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I doubt whether it is possible for us at 
this time to specify them, and I cannot find 
that Mr. Pitt ever enumerated them. In his 
speech in Parliament (18 April, 1785) he 
expressed his belief that the House would 
agree with him in thinking that “there 
were about 36 boroughs so decayed as to 
come within the scheme,” and he proposed 
“the establishment of a fund [a million 
pounds] for the purpose of purchasing the 
franchise of such boroughs as might be 
induced to accept of it’ (° Parl. Hist.,’ xxv. 
441-2). 

This language seems to me to show that 
he necessarily left the names of the boroughs 
in the dark. The Western counties of 
England by themselves would have provided 
a sufficient number of Parliamentary boroughs 
which were ripe for extinction. 

W. P. CourTNEY. 


Unless the names of the burghs proposed 
to be disfranchised by Pitt are contained 
in the Journals of the House of Commons, 
it is hard to say where a complete list of 
them may now be found. The followin 
works might be consulted: Stockdale’s 
‘ Parliamentary Guide’ for 1785, or ‘ De- 
bates and Parliamentary Register....from 
1780 to 1796, published by Debrett. 
Massay’s ‘ History of England during the 
Reign of George IIT.,’ vol. i. chap. ix., deals 
at some length with the subject of corrupt 
constituencies. Earl Stanhope (‘ History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht,’ vol. i. 
chap. i.) gives a list of 35 “ hereditary seats,” 
which probably coincides to some extent with 
the list of Pitt. The Rev. Christopher 
Wyvill, Rector of Black Notley, published a 
work bearing directly on Pitt’s Bill, entitled 
‘Summary Explanation of the Principles of 
Mr. Pitt’s intended Bill for Amending the 
Representation of the People in Parliament ’ 
1785. He also wrote, ‘State of the Repre- 
sentation of the People of England,’ 1793, and 
* Political and Historical Arguments proving 
the Necessity of Parliamentary Reform,’ 
1811, 2 vols., but I cannot say whether he 
gives the names of burghs to be disfranchised. 

As regards Wilkes, it is scarcely likely that 
any list of the burghs he proposed to wipe 
out can now be found. His speech, how- 
ever, in bringing forward his measure, is still 
extant, and may be read in ‘“‘ The Treasury 
of British Eloquence. ...Compiled by Robert 
Cochrane,” Edinburgh, W. P. Nimmo, 
1881, pp. 165-9. In the course of his 


speech he names some ten or a dozen burghs 
to which the term 
applied. 


used to be 
W. Scort. 


** rotten ”’ 


& | Hood 





Rats AND PLaGueE (11 S. ii. 465).— 
“* Accordingly it appears that the priests. 


and diviners then knew that ‘scientific 
basis’ ”’ is the ending of my Note 2431 in 
The Boston Evening Transcript’s ‘ Notes 
and Queries’ of 10 September, 1910; and 
this note can doubtless be seen in the file of 
that periodical at its London office, 3, 
Regent Street, by any interested in coinci- 
dences. My note was based on a dim 
remembrance of a similar article in The 
New York Evening Post of about ten years. 
ago, so the parallel is not novel, as thought 
by CANON SAvaGE. 

Further light is thrown by Baikie’s ‘ Sea. 
Kings of Crete,’ pp. 167-8; and that the 
rats are not directly responsible for spreading: 
the plague, but merely as they are “ hosts ’” 
for fleas, may be inferred from a paper 
read before the (London) Zoological Society 
on 15 November, and briefly recorded in 
The Atheneum of 10 December, p. 738. 

ROCKINGHAM. 

Boston, Mass. 


HACKNEY AND Tom Hoop (1/1 S. iii. 29).— 

slightly alters Byron’s ‘Childe 

Harold,’ canto iii. st. 21 :— 

There was a sound of revelry by night, 

And Belgium’s capital had gather’d then 

Her Beauty and her Chivalry, and bright 

The lamps shone o’er fair women and brave men.. 
WALTER W. SKEAT: 


(Mr. T. BAYNE and D1£Go0 also refer to Byron.] 


Goats AND Cows (Il S. ii. 466, 534).— 
George Eliot was evidently cognizant of 
this custom. In ‘ Middlemarch’ (1881 ed., 
p- 291), when describing the old farm home- 
stead called Freeman’s End, she says: 
“There was an aged goat (kept doubtless on 
interesting superstitious grounds) lying 
against the open back-kitchen door.” 

See also 9S. v. 248, 359, 521; vi. 132, 196. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 


** PUCKLED ”’ (11S. ii. 526).—The ‘ N.E.D.” 
records the word “ puck-led.’’ s.v. “‘ Puck,” 
sb.! e, but gives no such early quotation as 
that produced by Mr. PIERPOINT. 

L. R. M. STRACHAN. 

Heidelberg. 


Capt. WITHAM AND THE SIEGE OF GIBRAL- 
TAR (11 S. iii. 28).—The incident referred to 
is not to be found in Drinkwater’s ‘ History 
of the late Siege of Gibraltar,’ although that 
writer gives a full account of the sortie made 
on the night of 26 November, 1781, along 
with a plan of the operations. He even 
condescends upon details, as where he 
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narrates that ‘“‘a volunteer of the 73rd 
Regiment lost his kelt [sic] in the attack,” 
from which it may be argued that it was a 
‘““warm affair’? while it lasted. See ‘ His- 
tory,’ 3rd ed., p. 203 (London, J. Johnson, 
1786). T. F. D. 





Notes on Books, Kc. 


A Suffolk Hundred in the Year 1283. Edited by 
Mr. Edgar Powell. (Cambridge University 
Press.) 

Mr. Powe tt has published a valuable addition to 
the history of Suffolk, and, we may add, an 
important contribution to the financial practices 
of the Edwardian period. The original is pre- 
served in the Record Office in a manuscript 
on seventy skins of parchment written on one 
side only. It is with few exceptions in good con- 
dition, but the list of parishes is not quite com- 
plete. The roll is not only important as showing 
by what method the national finances were raised 
when Edward I. was king, but also in some cases 
it indicates how farming was carried on in days 
when, as many people yet fancy, the cultivators of 
the soil were but little above the condition of 
serfs. 

The money which the King called for was 
urgently required for the second Welsh war, 
which broke out on Palm Sunday, 1282, and lasted 
till the October of the following year, when, as 
the writer tells us, ‘‘ the last Celtic Prince of 
Wales suffered the ignominious death of a traitor.” 
It was for carrying on this contest that the assess- 
ments were made, and, the royal treasury being 
empty, the King in the first instance was, it seems, 
compelled to apply to the merchants of Lucca 
to help him in discharging his most pressing 
needs; but the cash he required was far more 
than they were willing to supply. No time, how- 
ever, was to be lost, so Edward in June, 1282, 
dispatched John de Kirkeby, Archdeacon of 
Coventry, who afterwards became Bishop of Ely, 
to borrow money of the towns and religious houses. 
London contributed 4,000/., and York 6931. 6s. 8d. 
Although, with the exception of those for Ipswich, 
the documents which Mr. Powell has given are 
the only ones providing full details, a roll remains 
in which we have the gross sum for each shire. 
In this it is strange to find that Lincolnshire and 
Norfolk were regarded as by far the richest 
counties. 

Towards the end of the volume there are thirty- 
eight carefully elaborated tables of the tax lists 
of the Hundred of Blackbourne. These will 
require much study before it will be possible 
to understand what were the live and dead stock 
belonging to the men and women who were 
occupiers of lands and tenements. 

We know of no other documents of about 
the same period which give so fully the average 
of prices as those before us. An attempt has been 
made to draw a comparison between the popula- 
tion of the villages in 1283 and 1908. It has been 
impossible to make any statement that will be 
satisfactory, but no reasonable doubt exists 
that there were far more men, women, and children 
in the villages 625 years ago than those who 
follow the older teachers are willing to imagine. 





Traherne’s Poems of Felicity. Edited by H. I. 
Bell. (Oxford, Clarendon Press.) 


WE venture to think that too much has been 
made in some quarters of the poems by theseven- 
teenth-century poet Thomas Traherne, which were 
first published by Mr. Dobell in 1903, and are here 
edited, with additions, by Mr. Bell. There is 
always a danger that the discoverer of an un- 
known or forgotten treasure will appraise the 
value of his find too highly, because it is his 
own; and when it is claimed that Traherne 
belongs to the same brotherhood as Vaughan and 
Herbert and Crashaw and Henry King, we cannot. 
but dissent. On their weaker side of mystical 
obscurity and involved quaintness there may be 
resemblances, but he has little of their brightness 
of fancy and felicity of expression. His lines do. 
not arrest and stamp themselves on the memory. 

Traherne’s lyre had but few strings, and on 
three of these he harps with somewhat tedious 
iteration. A favourite theme with him is the 
superior blessedness of infancy, to which he 
returns again and again, contrasting its innocence: 
and bliss, the loss of which he never ceases to. 
deplore, with the deterioration of adult manhood, 
which is further off from heaven. Here he is 
at one with Vaughan; and R. L. Stevenson 
might have written the poems entitled ‘ Shadows: 
in the Water’ and ‘ On Leaping over the Moon.’ 
Another subject on which Traherne loves to dwell 
is the deeper insight and wider scope of the inward 
spiritual eye. Here he approximates to Words- 
worth, who might have acknowledged as his own 
the lines 

A meditating inward ey 
Gazing at Quiet did within me ly (p. 14). 


A third maxim of his mystic philosophy, to 
which many poems are devoted, is that the world 
belongs of right and de facto to him who with 
the seeing eye and thankful heart best appreciates 
its beauties, far more than to the mere possessor 
and legal proprietor. Izaak Walton had anti- 
cipated him in this fine sentiment. 

The editor includes thirty-nine poems j;not 
given in Mr. Dobell’s edilio princeps, and tells 
us the little known of Traherne and his works. 
He need not have doubted yer (p. 144), a common 
spelling of ere in seventeenth-century books. 


The Utopia of Sir Thomas More. Edited by 

George Sampson. (Bell & Sons.) 

THE philosophical yarn of that veracious mariner 
Hythlodaye (‘‘ Babbler ’’) is of perennial interest,. 
and Messrs. Bell have produced an excellent 
edition of it in their ‘‘ Bohn’s Libraries ’’ under 
the care of Mr. Sampson. He has appended to- 
the ‘ Utopia’ the Latin original of 1516, together 
with Roper’s Life of More (in a critically accurate- 
text obtained by the collation of four MSS. in the- 
British Museum), and a selection of his letters. 

Mr. Sampson falls into the common mistake of 
over-annotating his text. The reader hardly 
requires to be told in a note, when More refers 
to Cicero, that this was ‘‘ the famous orator and 
philosopher ” (p. 24); and no one will thank him 
for the information that CC in the text means: 
‘two hundred ” (p. 81). An “ algorisme stone ”’ 


was certainly not a “ slate,” as explained p. 333 ; 
and “ La Bruayére ”’ (p. 137) needs to be corrected. 
Per contra, we have to thank him for a full Biblio- 
graphy, and an excellent engraving of Holbein’s. 
| portrait of More, which forms the frontispiece. 
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BOOKSELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—JANUARY. 


Mr. EpwWarp BAKER’s Birmingham Catalogue 
283 contains among works under Art Solon’s 
‘ Ancient Art Stoneware of the Low Countries,’ 
2 vols., folio, 1892, 2/. 5s. In a list under Debrett 
is ‘ Dictionary of the Coronation,’ 1902. There 
are works under Folk-lore, Heraldry, and India. 
Under Mary, Queen of Scots, are Cowan’s ‘ Who 
wrote the Casket Letters?’ 2 vols., 16s., and 
Cust’s ‘ Authentic Portraits,’ based on the re- 
ssearches of Scharf, 18s. 6d. Napoleon items 
include Sergeant’s ‘The Burlesque Napoleon,’ 
‘Lost Voyages’ by Rose, ‘ Surrender’ by Dick- 
son, and ‘ New Letters.’ Works under Occult 
include Paracelsus, 2 vols., 4to, cloth, new, 1894, 
ll. ls. Under Pottery are Solon’s ‘ Old English 
Porcelain,’ 1l. 15s., and his ‘ Old French Faience,’ 
1/. 1s, Regimental Records include Almack’s ‘ Royal 
‘Scots Greys,’ limited edition on Japanese vellum, 
new, 1908, 27. 2s. Under Spain will be found 
‘The Arts and Crafts of Older Spain,’ 3 vols., 
small 4to, 1907, 18s. 6d.; and Calvert’s ‘ Al- 
hambra,’ 15s. Under Tibet is Landon’s ‘ Lhasa,’ 
2 vols., royal 8vo, 1905, 15s. 

Mr. Baker has also a short special list of 80 
items, Catalogue 284, devoted to Astrological, 
Occult, and Spiritualistic Subjects. These in- 
clude Inman’s ‘ Ancient Faiths,’ 2 vols. bound 
in 4, 1868-9, 2/. 12s. 6d. ; Wilson’s ‘ Dictionary of 
Astrology,’ 2 vols., 1819-20, 21. 10s. ;_ ‘ Incidents 
in the Life of Madame Blavatsky,’ by Sinnett, 
21. 2s.; ‘Gypsy Sorcery,’ by Leland, 1891, 
limited edition, 1/. 10s. ; and Mather’s ‘ Kabbala 
Denudata,’ 1887, 21. 2s. 


Ellis’s Catalogue 132 contains choice and 
scarce books, such as the first edition of Ogilby’s 
‘ Hsop,’ 1651, in dark-blue morocco, 91. 9s. ; 
the first Spanish edition of Ariosto, 1549, 61. 6s. ; 
Castilio’s ‘The Courtyer, 1561, first edition, 
morocco, 171. 10s.; Cotgrave’s ‘ French-English 
Dictionary,’ first edition, folio, olive morocco, 
1611, 12/.; a fine tall copy of Drayton’s ‘ Poems,’ 
1619, 15/. 15s.; the first edition of Fielding’s 
*‘ Amelia,’ 4 vols., 1752, 5/. 5s. ; the first collected 
-edition of Forde’s ‘ Virtus KRediviva,’ 1661, 
10/. 10s. (this copy contains all the separate title- 
pages, and has written on the fly-leaf ‘‘ Thomas 
Fforde, his booke cost 3s.’’) ; and the first edition 
of George Herbert’s ‘ Remains,’ 1652, 41. 4s. 
The best edition, black-letter, of Hall’s ‘ Union 
of the two Noble and Illustre Famelies of Lan- 
eastre & Yorke,’ 1550, is 12l.; and a beautiful 
-copy of the first edition of Chapman’s ‘ Homer,’ 
2 vols. in 1, folio, 251. There is one of the most 
profusely illustrated books issued in France in 
the early years of the sixteenth century, Petrus 
de Natalibus, ‘Catalogus Sanctorum et Gestorum 
eorum,’ 1508, 12/. 12s. An excellent copy of the 
‘Second Folio Shakespeare is priced 180/., anda 
fine one of George Wither’s collection of ‘ Em- 
blemes,’ first edition, 1635, russia extra, 211 

A section of the Catalogue is devoted to Law, 
Trade, and Economics. The first edition of 
Chambon’s ‘Le Commerce de lAmerique par 
Marseille,’ 2 vols., 4to, 1764, an important work 
for the Colonial history of America, is 41. 4s. 
Under Intrationes is a fine example of the Pyn- 
son press, ‘ Intrationum excellentissimus Liber,’ 

{folio, black-letter, calf, 227. 
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Messrs. Henry March Gilbert & Son send from 
Winchester their Catalogue 36. The Magazine of 
Art, 1887-98, is 1l. 4s. Under Bohn are 22 vols. 
of his Classical Library, half-vellum, 3/. 17s. 6d. ; 
under Brayley and Britton, ‘The Beauties of 
England and Wales,’ 19 vols. in 24, 8vo, full calf, 
1801, 1/7. 15s.; and under Dickens, the first 
edition of ‘ Dombey,’ 1848, half-calf, 18s. There 
are many items under Hants, including Duthy’s 
‘Sketches,’ 1839, 14s.; and Milner’s ‘ Win- 
chester,’ second and best edition, 2 vols., 4to, 
half-calf, 1809, 11. 2s. 6d. There is a fine set of 
Hume and Smollett, 17 vols., calf, 1841, 11. 5s. 
Other works include ‘ The International Library 
of Famous Literature,’ edited by Garnett, 20 vols., 
ll. 10s.; with oak stand, 2/.; Milman’s ‘ Latin 
Christianity,’ 6 vols., 12s.; Mommsen’s ‘ Rome,’ 
4 vols. in 5, 1l. 2s. 6d. ;_and first edition of Rogers’s 
‘Italy,’ original boards, 1830, 11. 5s. (it will be 
remembered that Rogers spent 10,000/. in pro- 
ducing this work). Under Waterloo are six tracts 
bound in one volume, 1816-19, 108. 6d. In the 
Addenda are the Knebworth edition of Lytton ; 
Wheatley’s edition of Evelyn, 4 vols., 11. 1s. ; 
Lady Lennox’s ‘ Life and Letters’; Smiles’s 
* Lives of the Engineers,’ &c. 


Messrs. Maggs Brothers’ Catalogue 263 contains 
a choice collection of decorative engravings, 
principally by English and French artists of the 
eighteenth century, in monochrome and colour. 
Bartolozzi, Cosway, Morland, Reynolds, Row- 
landson, Say, J. R.Smith, C. Turner, and Wheatley 
are all represented; among those after Rem- 
brandt are ‘Judas casting down the Thirty 
Pieces of Silver,’ ‘ Tobit protected by the Angel,’ 
and ‘ The Standard-Bearer,’ of which an illus- 
tration is given. Views of London include 
Waterloo Bridge, 1817; south view of London 
and Westminster from Denmark Hall, near 
Camberwell, 1779; and Somerset House from 
the Strand, 1819. Part ITV. contains Napoleonic 
caricatures in colours. The Catalogue has many 
illustrations, among them being ‘Children 
throwing Snowballs, by Ward; ‘ Children 
Nutting,’ by Morland ; ‘ Merry Wives of Windsor,’ 
— and ‘Sleeping Nymph,’ by Mrs. 

pie. 





Notices to Correspondents. 


On all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

EDITORIAL communications should be addressed 
to ‘The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’ ”—Adver. 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub- 
lishers ”—at the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 
Lane, E.C 

R. P. and G. W. E. R.—Forwarded. 

Crecit CLARKE (“Swank”). —See 10 S. ix. 428 
513; x. 192. 

E. 8., Melbourne (‘‘ Frederic, Prince of Wales”). 
Pier apaes but anticipated by correspondents at 
| home. 








